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WORK STOPPAGES IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


The President’s Remarks in a Television and Radio Address on Actions 
ToBeTaken. March 23,1970 


My fellow Americans: 

I want to report to you on developments on the postal work stoppage 
and on the actions I have decided to take. 

—First, the overwhelming majority of postal workers across the 
Nation remain on their jobs—upholding their tradition and their oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States. 

—Second, in many communities where walkouts occurred last week, 
postal employees are returning to their jobs. 

—However, in several large cities, the post offices are shut down. 
In New York, for example, the mail system is wholly paralyzed by illegal 
walkouts and essential services have been halted. 

Last Saturday, I pledged to the Nation that, if the current situation 
existed on Monday—today—I would take action to fulfill my constitu- 
tional obligation to move the mails and I am taking that action now. 

Injunctions have been sought, and in most cases already granted, 
forbidding striking postal workers from interfering with those who wish 
to return to work. 

I directed the Attorney General to take whatever action he believes 
necessary to see that these court orders are obeyed and, working with 
local authorities, to see that no illegal picket lines interfere with workers 
returning work. 

Secondly, I have just now directed the activation of the men of the 
various military organizations to begin in New York City the restoration 
of essential mail services. New York City is where the current illegal 
stoppages began; it is where the mail has been halted the longest; and 
it is where the resultant problems have become most acute. If the Post- 
master General deems it necessary to act in other affected major cities, 
I will not hesitate to act. 

These replacements are being sent in as a supplemental work force 
to maintain essential services. Only as many workers as are necessary to 
accomplish that will be used and they will be withdrawn as the striking 
postal workers return to their jobs. 

Let me now address my comments to both the postal workers who 
have stayed on the job and those who are engaging in the work stoppage. 
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The United States Postal System is a vital element of our entire 
communications system. The poor depend heavily upon it for medical 
services and also for government assistance. Veterans depend upon it for 
their compensation checks. The elderly depend upon it for their social 
security checks. The Nation’s businesses depend upon it as a way to stay 
in business so they can meet their payrolls. And our men in Vietnam 
depend upon “mail call” as their only link with their loved ones at home. 

From the time I came to Congress 23 years ago, I have recognized 
that the hundreds of thousands of fine Americans in the mail service— 
the Post Office Department— are underpaid and they have other legiti- 
mate grievances. 

For the past year, almost since the day we took office, both the Post- 
master General and I have been working to alleviate not only the legiti- 
mate grievances of postal workers but to move to eliminate the source of 
those grievances, that is, the obsolete postal system itself, a system that no 
longer serves its employees, its customers, or the country as it should. 

That was why that among our first major legislative proposals was 
wholesale reform of the United States Post Office. Included have been 
requests for increased pay for postal workers, for increased benefits, for 
compression by 60 percent of the time it takes a worker to move from the 
bottom to the top of the pay scale. 

I believe that if that postal reform had become law we wouldn’t 
have the current crisis. But that crisis is here and it has brought addi- 
tional grievances to the fore. The country has recognized these inequities 
in postal pay and benefits. 

This administration has always been willing to work them out. As 
the Secretary of Labor and postal union leaders indicated again Satur- 
day, we stand ready to begin negotiations, discussions on all issues, includ- 
ing pay, immediately after postal workers are back on their jobs. But we 
cannot and we will not negotiate while thousands of postal workers are 
participating in an illegal work stoppage. 

At this time, it is only those who have struck and are staying off the 
job who are preventing meaningful negotiations and resolution of their 
problems through those negotiations and the legislative process. 

And so I urge you to return to your jobs so that these negotiations 
can begin in an urgent but reasonable climate. 

Just as this issue goes beyond the question of mail service, so my 
remarks at this time are addressed to all Americans. What has occurred 
here is that some employees of the Federal Government are now not 
only going against the best interests and the best tradition of their service, 
but against the recommendations of their national union leaders, against 
the oath of office that they took, against orders handed down by the 
Federal courts, and they are cutting off service essential to thousands, 
millions of Americans. 

What is at issue then is the survival of a government based upon 
law. Essential services must be maintained and, as President, I shall meet 
my constitutional responsibility to see that those services are maintained. 

And I am asking for the understanding and support of every Ameri- 
can in this decision that I have made in behalf of our country. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:15 p.m. in his office at the White House. 


For the texts of Proclamation 3972 and Executive Order 11519 on the postal 
work stoppage, see the following two items. 
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Proclamation 3972. March 23, 1970 
DEcLARING A NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


WHEREAS certain employees of the Postal Service are 
engaged in an unlawful work stoppage which has pre- 
vented the delivery of the mails and the discharge of other 
postal functions in various parts of the United States; and 

WHEREAS, as a result of such unlawful work stoppage 
the performance of critical governmental and private 
functions, such as the processing of men into the Armed 
Forces of the United States, the transmission of tax re- 
funds and the receipt of tax collections, the transmission 
of Social Security and welfare payments, and the conduct 
of numerous and important commercial transactions, has 
wholly ceased or is seriously impeded ; and 

Wuereas the continuance of such work stoppage with 
its attendant consequences will impair the ability of this 
nation to carry out its obligations abroad, and will cripple 
or halt the official and commercial intercourse which is 
essential to the conduct of its domestic business: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, pursuant to the powers 
vested in me by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States and more particularly by the provisions of Section 
673 of Title 10 of the United States Code, do hereby de- 
clare a state of national emergency, and direct the Secre- 
tary of Defense to take such action as he deems necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the said Section 673 in order 
that the laws of the United States pertaining to the Post 
Office Department may be executed in accordance with 
their terms. 

In Witness WuereoF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this 23rd day of March in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and seventy, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
fourth. 

RicHarp NIxon 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:15 p.m., 
March 23, 1970] 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks in a television and radio address 
on the postal work stoppage, see the preceding item. For the text of 
Executive Order 11519, calling into service members and units of the 
National Guard, see the following item. 


Work Stoppages in the Postal Service 


Executive Order 11519. March 23, 1970 
CALLING INTO SERVICE MEMBERS AND UNITS OF THE 
NATIONAL GuARD 


WHEREAS certain employees of the Postal Service are 
engaged in an unlawful work stoppage which has pre- 
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vented the delivery of the mails and the discharge of other 
postal functions in various parts of the United States; and 

Wuereas the laws of the United States, including Sec- 
tions 707, 5102, 6001, and 6101 of Title 39, United 
States Code require that the business of the Post Office 
Department, including the expeditious processing and 
delivery of the mail, be regularly carried on; and 

Wuereas the aforesaid unlawful work stoppage has 
prevented and is preventing the execution of the afore- 
said laws relating to the Post Office Department; and 

Wuereas the breakdown of the postal service in the 
numerous areas affected by the said unlawful work stop- 
page is a matter of grave national concern; and 


Wuereas I am charged by the Constitution of the 
United States to take care that the laws be faithfully ex- 
ecuted, and I have determined that I am unable solely 
with the regular forces to cause the aforesaid laws to be 
executed : 


Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nrxon, by virtue of the 
authority vested in me by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, including Sections 3500 and 8500 
of Title 10 of the United States Code and Section 301 of 
Title 3 of the United States Code, do hereby order as 
follows: 

Section 1. The Secretary of Defense is authorized and 
directed to take all appropriate steps to respond to re- 
quests of the Postmaster General for assistance in restoring 
and maintaining Postal service and to execute the Postal 
laws of the United States. 


Sec. 2. In furtherance of the authorization and direc- 
tion contained in section 1 hereof, the Secretary of De- 
fense is authorized to use such of the Armed Forces of the 
United States as he may deem necessary. 


Sec. 3. I hereby authorize and direct the Secretary of 
Defense to call into the active military service of the 
United States, as he may deem appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of this order, any or all of the units of the 
Army National Guard and of the Air National Guard that 
he deems appropriate to serve in the active military service 
of the United States for an indefinite period and until 
relieved by appropriate orders. In carrying out the provi- 
sions of this order, the Secretary of Defense is authorized 
to use the units, and members thereof, of the Army Na- 
tional Guard and of the Air National Guard called into 
the active military service of the United States pursuant 
to this section. 


Sec. 4. The Secretary of Defense is authorized to dele- 
gate within the Department of Defense any of the au- 
thority conferred upon him by this Executive order. 


RicHARD NIXON 
The White House 
March 23, 1970 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:15 pm, 
March 23, 1970] 
NoTE: For the President’s remarks in a television and radio address 


on the postal work stoppage and the text of Proclamation 3972, 
declaring a national emergency, see the preceding two items. 
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Federal Aviation Administration 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Kenneth M. Smith as Deputy Administrator. 
March 23, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Kenneth M. Smith of Midland, Tex., to be Deputy 
Administrator of the Federal. Aviation Administration. 
He will replace David D. Thomas, who has resigned. 

Smith, 50, is currently president and chief executive 
officer of Windec'er Research Inc., Midland, Tex. 

He attended St. Mary’s University and California 
Polytechnic University. From 1939 until 1962 he was em- 
ployed at various times by Consolidated Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, Convair, 
and General Dynamics. 

From 1962 to 1964 he was vice president in charge of 
marketing for the Consolidated Electrodynamics Corpora- 
tion Division of Bell and Howell. He then became the 
vice president and general manager of the Aero Com- 
mander Division of the North American Rockwell Cor- 
poration. In 1966 he became president of Management 
Enterprises, an aircraft industry management consulting 
firm in Oklahoma City. He assumed his current position 
with Windecker Research Inc. in 1967. 

Smith is married to the former Rosemary Louise 
Mullen, and they have two daughters. 


Organization of African Unity 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
Ambassador S. Edward Peal of Liberia at a Dinner 
at the White House. March 23,1970 


Tue Present. Mr. Secretary of State and Mrs. Rogers, 
Ambassador Peal, Mrs. Peal, all of the distinguished Am- 
bassadors, Members of the Cabinet, Members of the 
Senate and the House, and other distinguished guests on 
this occasion: 

The Secretary of State has informed me that his check 
of the precedents indicates that this is the first time in 
the history of this room—the State Dining Room at the 
White House—that a state dinner has been given for 
the Ambassadors of the Organization of African Unity. 
We are very happy to have you here for the first time on 

occasion. 

I Suppose that in mentioning that that the reasons 
might be appropriate to mention. I think of the fact that 
it was just 13 years ago tonight that I returned with Mrs. 
Nixon from my first trip to Africa. You will remember 
Congressman Diggs was with us on that trip. We had 
been to Ghana, and learned about the “High Life”; and 
we also had been on that occasion to Liberia, and a brief 
Stopover at Uganda and Ethiopia, as well as some stops 
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in Northern Africa, and I remember we were in Libya, 
Tunisia, and Morocco. 


But when I think of what has happened in those 13 
years, I think particularly of what has happened in terms 
of new nations. There are 33 new nations in Africa over 
the past 13 years. Ghana was the first to have its in- 
dependence in that period of time, and then others 
followed. 

I think of the other things. I think of the fact that the 
Secretary of State, in his recent trip, was the first Secre- 
tary of State of the United States ever to pay a state visit to 
Africa. And I want to say that my remarks tonight can be 
somewhat limited because his official report and recom- 
mendations on that trip will be made in just a few days. 
And I will let that report speak for itself, except to say 
that I endorse it in advance, and I have great confidence 
in the Secretary of State on the basis of his oral report 
already. 

Now what I am really trying to bring home by these 
vague references, to an extent, the fact that this is the first 
dinner in which all the African diplomats were honored 
in this room; the fact that 13 years ago an American 
Vice President returned from the first state visit by an 
American Vice President to Africa; and what has hap- 
pened since then; the fact that the Secretary of State has 
returned, too, recently from a visit to Africa; all these new 
countries have been born: this indicates the escalating 
manner in which Africa and the nations of Africa have 
come upon the American as well as the international 
scene in a very short period of time. 

In speaking to Ambassador Peal, whose country is a 
bit older than some of the others represented here, he was 
saying earlier that some of the new countries, because they 
were new, had problems. I can only say that older coun- 
tries have problems, too. I know. And perhaps the prob- 
lems become more complex as the countries get older. 


Well, whatever the case may be, I want you to know 
that we in this Government, not only this administration 
but in the Senate and the House, Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike, as we welcome you tonight we welcome you for 
the people that you represent. We welcome you and have 
an understanding of the problems that you have, and we 
particularly think of your future and how we can be help- 
ful to the extent that it does not interfere with your own 
decision in making that future one that will be better for 
you and the people of that great continent. 

I have often been asked what I remember about the 
countries of Africa that I visited on three trips, the one 
in 1957 and then twice as a private citizen, in 1963 and 
then in 1967. Of course, I remember the 13 countries 
that I covered in those trips, I remember the Presidents 
and the Emperor and the other great dignitaries that I 
met, and the officials that I had the opportunity to talk 
with. 

And I remember, too, the tremendous promise of those 
lands that I could see, the resources that were there, some 
developed, some waiting to be developed. 
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But most of all, my memories are of the children that 
I saw. I can see them now in Morocco, in Tunisia, in 
Libya; I can see them in Uganda, Kenya, the Congo; 
and I can see them in the Ivory Coast, Liberia, in Zambia, 
and Ghana. And I think that tonight all of us realize that 
that is what our responsibilities are all about. We think 
of those children and our own children. We think of their 
future. We think of the kind of world we presently live 
in, and we think of what we want the world to be for 
them. We think of the fact that in Africa they are children 
for the most part, in new nations with great hope and 
great problems and also enormous opportunities—if they 
just had a chance. 

That is what I think is the American experiment: hope, 
opportunity. But you have to give people a chance. 

And we only hope that in our policy toward Africa— 
these new countries as well as the old ones, that we will 
be able to help you realize your hope, to extend to the 
greatest opportunity that is possible the ideas that you 
have for your future, but, above all, to see that your chil- 
dren realize that they have a chance, a chance for a better 
world, a more peaceful world, a world of progress, a world 
of opportunity for them and all of the other children of 
the world. 

And so tonight I, of course, now propose a toast. I 
cannot to each head of State—that would take quite a 
time—and I cannot to each Ambassador or each Senator 
or each Cabinet officer, but I think that the Organization 
of African Unity, in which all of the hopes of this great 
continent are certainly represented, I think that we would 
all like to rise and raise our glasses to the Organization of 
African Unity, to the OAU. 

AMBASSADOR Prac. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, Mr. 
Secretary of State, Mrs. Rogers, and other distinguished 
Members of the Cabinet and officials of Government, dis- 
tinguished Members of the Congress, Excellencies, my 
colleagues, ladies and gentlmen: 

Permit me, Mr. President, first of all to thank you 
very sincerely for your warm remarks and for the hopes 
you have expressed for our continent, and for the warm 
toast you have proffered to the health of the OAU; and 
in doing so to our Presidents and Chiefs of State and of 
Government. 

Having done us this honor of your kind invitation this 
evening, and the gracious manner in which you, Mr. 
President and Mrs. Nixon have received us, I want to say 
that tonight will long be remembered by me and all those 
for whom I have the privilege to speak as a rare and signifi- 
cant experience. Not the least among the compelling fac- 
tors in this significance, Mr. President, is the glimpse you 
have afforded us of seeing the multiple function that the 
White House has come to serve in the national life of the 
people of this great country, the United States of America. 


And let me say, too, that this historic residence now 
under the spell of such a distinguished family is proving 
to be not merely a continuing and treasured symbol of 
American faith and strength, but also a window looking 
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onto our troubled and changing world, which prays that 
it will never turn to this country and this capital in vain 
for understanding and leadership. 

We Africans know that our once-neglected continent, 
dark only in the sense of the ignorance of those who have 
only sought a passing acquaintance with our people and 
our culture, is now within the panoramic view of the 
White House. 

As you have said, Mr. President, I think one of the 
things we are celebrating this evening is the return from 
Africa of the first visit there of an American Secretary 
of State when in the full authority of his office. This visit, 
Mr. President, let me say, did not take us all by surprise 
because we had privately counted on some such warmly 
generous initiative from you, sir, because you are no 
stranger to Africa, as you have said, and you had already 
shown your close and enduring concern for the welfare 
of our people and our continent and for continuing pro- 
ductive friendship between the American and African 
people. 

You have been kind enough to hint to us in advance 
about the approval you have given to the report which 
the Secretary of State is submitting to you. 

Well, sir, I think for me it is a little bit too early to 
speculate what is in that report or, indeed, to say what 
diplomatic triumph the Secretary and Mrs. Rogers 
brought back from their trip to Africa. 

But this I am certain: They came back armed with 
an invaluable souvenir, the respect, the affection, and 
the high esteem of all of our people, especially those 
whom they were able to see for one reason or another. 

And, sir, let me give an example: Secretary Rogers 
probably will recall that in the crowd in Monrovia that 
swarmed around his car were some of our tumbling danc- 
ers. This is one of our traditional ways of showing our 
affection and our approval to the presence of a distin- 
guished personality among us. 

After they left, I had the privilege later of talking to 
one of the dancers, And in referring to Secretary Rogers 
he said, “I saw his face when he got out of the car to wave 
to us. And I said to myself, ‘Ah, there goes somebody to 
whom I can tell my troubles.’ And when you see him 
again, tell him that he has earned the title among us and 
we will call him our ‘Old Man.’ ” 

And may I explain to you, please, that this is a ven- 
erated title which is the only one that can be popularly 
bestowed in my country and most of the countries in 
Africa. 

Mr. President, you have spoken about some of your 
hopes for our continent and of our future cooperation. 
Let me say that Africa has many things to be grateful to 
America for. We recognize the earnest altruism that has 
motivated the assistance, moral and material, extended 
to our people over many years and in a variety of 
contexts. 

We will always remain mindful of the close, strong 
brotherly ties that link us to that large and creative 
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segment of the American people. But, above all, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we will continue to draw sustaining vigor and com- 
fort from the words and deeds of those great Americans 
who have charted the course and enriched the vocabu- 
lary of freedom. And we will continue to say that so long 
as there is respect for human dignity, and so long as there 
is one man who cries out from the dwindling jungle of 
tyranny, so long, Mr. President, will the American ex- 
ample and pattern have a very relevant and shining ex- 
ample for the building of the African dream. 

That is why, Mr. President, we have always been glad 
to welcome and to look to the United States for under- 
standing because we have often reached out to her for 
tangible support in our own struggle. 

My country, as you correctly said, is an old one. And 
you know how often we have reached for your assistance. 
So it is true with my newer brothers, because the problems 
we share there, despite our age, are common. And we 
know that your tradition, hallowed and cherished by you, 
will always allow you to lend assistance and to respond 
toa genuine and sincere cause. 

Now, Mr. President, forgive me, but some of us who 
have been here a little long were witness to your cam- 
paign. And I remember, and I am sure all of us here 
remember, that during this campaign when you were 
seeking the Presidency of this great Nation a young girl 
held out a phrase that so impressed you that it became the 
rallying cry for you administration: “Bring us Together.” 

Let me say, sir, that that is one of the watchwords for 
us in Africa, just as it should be for every world statesman 
who cannot plead any more that he is ignorant of the 
calamity that awaits us all if we should remain apart. 

I thank you on behalf of my colleagues for the kind 
words you have addressed to us and to our organization, 
the Organization of African Unity. 

Let me say, sir, that this organization was created to 
protect our welfare and our security. But not only that; it 
was also created to insure that we would all have better 
growth and prosperity in peace. But I think above all our 
organization, the Organization of African Unity, was 
created to enable us, we in Africa, to make the maximum 
contribution to the peace and welfare and plenty of men. 

That is why I think my colleagues would want me to 
promise you, the American people, that in Africa we do 
not seek the exclusion of anybody, of any men of good will. 
We are pledged to constructive and rational and concilia- 
tory partnership. 

We have aspired to share in the good things of this 
world on the same basis as anybody and above all, when 
we clamor for justice to be done and done quickly in our 
continent, in some cases it is because we do not wish that 
any man would suffer a wrong or the denial of the right 
for one moment than it is longer. 

And if there be any man in this country or anywhere 
else who would himself vexatiously be seeking a policy 
for Africa, all I want to say is that he should borrow a 
Phrase from you: “Bring us Together.” 
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Now, I promised you, Mr. President, not to speak long. 
But I think sir, I would like to end and ask your forgive- 
ness but I am guilty of gaining this reputation of telling a 
story about an elephant. 

Please excuse me, but I am not too much obsessed with 
the day-to-day development of the political rule of this 
country. Although I have been, as an observer and like 
many of my colleagues, and will always be interested in 
insuring the support, the sympathy, and understanding of 
the elephant. But, Mr. President, there is a tribe in my 
country that has always given godlike qualities to the 
elephant. 

You remember the last story I told you last year and 
Secretary Rogers will remember the one I told him about 
the elephant at the National Art Gallery. 

So here is my latest. Once upon a time there were three 
brothers sitting in a village outside of the forest in a palaver 
hut, each deeply immersed in his personal dilemma. The 
first brother, well-known for his prowess as a hunter, had 
wounded a leopard. And in keeping with our custom, it 
was his responsibility to remove this dangerous threat 
from the life of the village. 

The second brother had to build a hut very quickly in 
order to receive his expected bride. The third brother had 
to clear several acres of land before the rains came and 
knew that it would be impossible to do this without some 
help. 

And as in all of these fictional predicaments, an ele- 
phant happened to stroll by, for the gods are always 
kind. Each of the brothers started to bombard him with 
pleas for advice and assistance. 

The elephant let them exhaust themselves. And he 
lifted up his head and he called to them: “Please, be 
quiet and listen. All I am trying to do is get us all across 
the creek into the plains where we can, if we start and 
work together, we will quickly clear the forest. There will 
be no place for the leopard to hide and he will be trapped. 
And in doing this, we would fell ourselves so many trees 
that there would be enough logs to build a hut.” 

Well, sir, here is the moral of that story, as told by this 
tribe in Liberia: To heed the cry of one’s brother is often- 
times the crucial key to one’s own fulfillment. 

In our forests of underdevelopment, and the cry is 
many, is loud, and is varied, but, sir, and thanks to you 
we have seen a new friendship in this country for Africa 
and we are sure, sir, that under your guidance it will 
flourish. 

So it is in this village that I would like to ask you, ladies 
and gentlemen, to join my colleagues and me in a warm 
and esteemed toast to the President of the United States 
wishing him all success in his many varied and onerous 
duties, to friendship between the American and African 
people, and to peace and good will to all men, 

Mr. President. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:47 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. 
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DESEGREGATION OF AMERICA’S ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Statement by the President Setting Forth Administration Policies. 
March 24, 1970 


My purpose in this statement is to set forth in detail this administra- 
tion’s policies on the subject of desegregation of America’s elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Few public issues are so emotionally charged as that of school deseg- 
regation, few so wrapped in confusion and clouded with misunderstand- 
ing. None is more important to our national unity and progress. 

This issue is not partisan. It is not sectional. It is an American issue, 
of direct and immediate concern to every citizen. 

I hope that this statement will reduce the prevailing confusion and 
will help place public discussion of the issue on a more rational and 
realistic level in all parts of the Nation. It is time to strip away the hypoc- 
risy, the prejudice, and the ignorance that too long have characterized 
discussion of this issue. 

My specific objectives in this statement are: 


—To reaffirm my personal belief that the 1954 decision of the 
Supreme Court in Brown v. Board of Education was right in both 
constitutional and human terms. 

—To assess our progress in the 16 years since Brown and to point the 
way to continuing progress. 

—To clarify the present state of the law, as developed by the courts 
and the Congress, and the administration policies guided by it. 

—To discuss some of the difficulties encountered by courts and com- 
munities as desegregation has accelerated in recent years, and to 
suggest approaches that can mitigate such problems as we com- 
plete the process of compliance with Brown. 

—To place the question of school desegregation in its larger context, 
as part of America’s historic commitment to the achievement of 
a free and open society. 


Anxiety over this issue has been fed by many sources. 

On the one hand, some have interpreted various administration 
statements and actions as a backing away from the principle of Brown— 
and have therefore feared that the painstaking work of a decade and a 
half might be undermined. We are not backing away. The constitutional 
mandate will be enforced. 

On the other hand, several recent decisions by lower courts have 
raised widespread fears that the Nation might face a massive disruption 
of public education: that wholesale compulsory busing may be ordered 
and the neighborhood school virtually doomed. A comprehensive review 
of school desegregation cases indicates that these latter are untypical deci- 
sions, and that the prevailing trend of judicial opinion is by no means 
so extreme. 

Certain changes are needed in the Nation’s approach to school 
desegregation. It would be remarkable if 16 years of hard, often tem- 
pestuous experience had not taught us something about how better to 
manage the task with a decent regard for the legitimate interests of all 
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concerned—and especially the children. Drawing on this experience, I 
am confident the remaining problems can be overcome. 


WaT THE Law REQUIRES 


In order to determine what ought to be done, it is important first to 
be as clear as possible about what must be done. 


We are dealing fundamentally with inalienable human rights, some 
of them constitutionally protected. The final arbiter of constitutional 
questions is the United States Supreme Court. 


The President’s Responsibility 


There are a number of questions involved in the school controversy 
on which the Supreme Court has not yet spoken definitively. Where it 
has spoken, its decrees are the law. Where it has not spoken, where Con- 
gress has not acted, and where differing lower courts have left the issue 
in doubt, my responsibilities as Chief Executive make it necessary that 
I determine, on the basis of my best judgment, what must be done. 

In reaching that determination, I have sought to ascertain the pre- 
vailing judicial view as developed in decisions by the Supreme Court and 
the various Circuit Courts of Appeals. In this statement I list a number 
of principles derived from that prevailing judicial view. I accept those 
principles and shall be guided by them. The departments and agencies of : 
the Government will adhere to them. 


A few recent cases in the lower courts have gone beyond those gen- 
erally accepted principles. Unless affirmed by the Supreme Court, I 


will not consider them as precedents to guide administration policy 
elsewhere. 


What the Supreme Court Has Said 


To determine the present state of the law, we must first remind 
ourselves of the recent history of Supreme Court rulings in this area. 

This begins with the Brown case in 1954, when the Court laid down 
the principle that deliberate segregation of students by race in the public 
schools was unconstitutional. In that historic ruling, the Court gave legal 
sanction to two fundamental truths—that separation by law establishes 
schools that are inherently unequal, and that a promise of equality 
before the law cannot be squared with use of the law to establish two 
classes of people, one black and one white. 


The Court requested further argument, however, and propounded 
the following questions, among others: 


“Assuming it is decided that segregation in public schools violates 

the Fourteenth Amendment 

“a. would a decree necessarily follow providing that, within the 
limits set by normal geographic school districting, Negro chil- 
dren should forthwith be admitted to schools of their choice, or 

“b, may this Court, in the exercise of its equity powers, permit an 
effective gradual adjustment to be brought about from existing 
segregated systems to a system not based on color distinctions?” 


In its second Brown decision the following year, the Court addressed 
itself to these questions of manner and timing of compliance. Its ruling 
included these principles: 
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—Local school problems vary: School authorities have the primary 
responsibility for solving these problems; courts must consider 
whether these authorities are acting in good faith. 

—The courts should be guided by principles of equity, which tra- 
ditionally are “characterized by a practical flexibility in shaping 
its remedies and by a facility for adjusting and reconciling public 
and private needs.” 

—Compliance must be achieved “with all deliberate speed,” includ- 
ing “a prompt and reasonable start” toward achieving full com- 
pliance “at the earliest practicable date.” 


In 1964, the Supreme Court spoke again: “The time for mere 
‘deliberate speed’ has run out, and that phrase can no longer justify 
denying these . . . children their constitutional rights.” 

At the same time, Congress also added to the impetus of desegre- 
gation by passing the Civil Rights Act of 1964, an act that as a private 
citizen I endorsed and supported. 

Although the Supreme Court in the Brown cases concerned itself 
primarily, if not exclusively, with pupil assignments, its decree applied 
also to teacher assignments and school facilities as a whole. 

In 1968, the Supreme Court reiterated the principle enunciated in 
prior decisions, that teacher assignments are an important aspect of the 
basic task of achieving a public school system wholly freed from racial 
discrimination. During that same year, in another group of Supreme 
Court decisions, a significant and new set of principles also emerged: 


—That a school board must establish “that its proposed plan 
promises meaningful and immediate progress toward disestablish- 
ing State-imposed segregation,” and that the plan must “have 
real prospects for dismantling the State-imposed dual system ‘at 
the earliest practicable date.’ ” 

—That one test of whether a school board has met its “affirmative 
duty to take whatever steps might be necessary to convert to a 
unitary system in which racial discrimination would be elimi- 
nated root and branch” is the extent to which racial separation 
persists under its plan. 

—That the argument that effective desegregation might cause white 
families to flee the neighborhood cannot be used to sustain devices 
designed to perpetuate segregation. 

—That when geographic zoning is combined with “free transfers,” 
and the effect of the transfer privilege is to perpetuate segrega- 
tion despite the zoning, the plan is unacceptable. 


The most recent decisions by the Supreme Court have now rejected 
any further delay, adding to the Court’s mandate: 


—““The obligation of every school district is to terminate dual sys- 
tems at once and to operate now and hereafter only unitary 
schools.” 

—That the obligation of such districts is an affirmative one and not 
a passive one. 

—That freedom of choice plans could no longer be considered as 
an appropriate substitute for the affirmative obligation imposed 
by the Court unless they, in fact, discharge that obligation 
immediately. 
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The Court has dealt only in very general terms with the question of 
what constitutes a “unitary” system, referring to it as one “within which 
no person is to be effectively excluded from any school because of race 
or color.” It has not spoken definitely on whether or not, or the extent 
to which, “desegregation” may mean “integration.” 


In an opinion earlier this month, Chief Justice Burger pointed out 
a number of “basic practical problems” which the Court had not yet 
resolved, “including whether, as a Constitutional matter, any particular 
racial balance must be achieved in the schools; to what extend school 
districts and zones may or must be altered as a Constitutional matter; 
to what extent transportation may or must be provided to achieve the 
ends sought by prior holdings of this Court.” 

One of these areas of legal uncertainty cited by Chief Justice 
Burger—school transportation—involves congressional pronouncements. 

In the 1964 Civil Rights Act, the Congress stated, “. . . nothing 
herein shall empower any official or court of the United States to issue 
any order seeking to achieve a racial balance in any school by requiring 
the transportation of pupils or students from one school to another or 
one school district to another in order to achieve such racial balance, or 


otherwise enlarge the existing power of the court to insure compliance 
with constitutional standards.” 


In the 1966 amendments to the Elementary and Secondary Edu- : 
cation Act, the Congress further stated, “. . . nothing contained in this 
Act shall . . . require the assignment or transportation of students or 
teachers in order to overcome racial imbalance.” 


I am advised that these provisions cannot constitutionally be applied 


to de jure segregation. However, not all segregation as it exists today is 
de jure. 


I have consistently expressed my opposition to any compulsory busing 
of pupils beyond normal geographic school zones for the purpose of 
achieving racial balance. 


What the Lower Courts Have Said 


In the absence of definitive Supreme Court rulings, these and other 
“basic practical problems” have been left for case-by-case determina- 
tion in the lower courts—and both real and apparent contradictions 
among some of these lower court rulings have generated considerable 
public confusion about what the law really requires. 


In an often-cited case in 1955 (Briggs v. Elliott), a District Court 
held that “the Constitution . . . does not require integration. . . . It 
merely forbids the use of governmental power to enforce segregation.” 

But in 1966 another court took issue with this doctrine, pointing 
out that it had been used as justifying “techniques for perpetuating 
school segregation,” and declaring that: 


“ce 


. the only adequate redress for a previously overt system-wide 
policy of segregation directed against Negroes as a collective entity 
is a system-wide policy of integration.” 

In 1969, the 4th Circuit Court of Appeals declared: 

“The famous Briggs v. Elliott dictum—adhered to by this court for 
many years—that the Constitution forbids segregation but does not 
require integration . . . is now dead.” 
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Cases in two circuit courts have held that the continued existence 
of some all-black schools in a formerly segregated district did not dem- 
onstrate unconstitutionality, with one noting that there is “no duty to 
balance the races in the school system in conformity with some mathe- 
matical formula.” 

Another circuit court decision declared that even though a dis- 
trict’s geographic zones were based on objective, nonracial criteria, the 
fact that they failed to produce any significant degree of integration 
meant that they were unconstitutional. 

Two very recent Federal court decisions continue to illustrate the 
range of opinion: a plan of a southern school district has been upheld 
even though three schools would remain all-black, but a northern school 
system has been ordered by another Federal court to integrate all of its 
schools completely “by the revising of boundary lines for attendance 
purposes as well as busing so as to achieve maximum racial integration.” 

This range of differences demonstrates that lawyers and judges have 
honest disagreements about what the law requires. There have been 
some rulings that would divert such huge sums of money to noneduca- 
tional purposes, and would create such severe dislocations of public school 
systems, as to impair the primary function of providing a good education. 
In one, for example—probably the most extreme judicial decree so far— 
a California State court recently ordered the Los Angeles School Board 
to establish a virtually uniform racial balance throughout its 711-square- 
mile district, with its 775,000 children in 561 schools. Local leaders 
anticipate that this decree would impose an expenditure of $40 million 
over the next school year to lease 1,600 buses, to acquire site locations 
to house them, to hire drivers, and to defray operating costs. Subsequent 
costs would approximate $20 million annually. Some recent rulings by 
Federal district courts applicable to other school districts appear to be 
no less severe. 

I am dedicated to continued progress toward a truly desegregated 
public school system. But, considering the always heavy demands for 
more school operating funds, I believe it is preferable, when we have to 
make the choice, to use limited financial resources for the improvement 
of education—for better teaching facilities, better methods, and advanced 
educational materials—and for the upgrading of the disadvantaged areas 
in the community rather than buying buses, tires, and gasoline to transport 
young children miles away from their neighborhood schools. 


What Most of the Courts Agree On 


Despite the obvious confusion, a careful survey of rulings both by the 
Supreme Court and by the Circuit Courts of Appeals suggests that the 
basic judicial approach may be more reasonable than some have feared. 
Whatever a few lower courts might have held to the contrary, the prevail- 
ing trend of judicial opinion appears to be summed up in these principles: 


—There is a fundamental distinction between so-called “de jure” 
and “de facto” segregation: de jure segregation arises by law or 
by the deliberate act of school officials and is unconstitutional; 
de facto segregation results from residential housing patterns and 
does not violate the Constitution. (The clearest example of de jure 
segregation is the dual school system as it existed in the South 
prior to the decision in Brown—two schools, one Negro and one 
white, comprised of the same grades and serving the same geo- 
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graphical area. This is the system with which most of the decisions, 
and the Supreme Court cases up until now, have been concerned. ) 

—Where school boards have demonstrated a good-faith effort to 
comply with court rulings, the courts have generally allowed sub- 
stantial latitude as to method—often making the explicit point 
that administrative choices should, wherever possible, be made by 
the local school authorities themselves. 

—TIn devising particular plans, questions of cost, capacity, and con- 

5 venience for pupils and parents are relevant considerations. 

: —Whatever the racial composition of student bodies, faculties and 
staff must be assigned in a way that does not contribute to identify- 
ing a given school as “Negro” or “white.” 

—In school districts that previously operated dual systems, affirma- 
tive steps toward integration are a key element in disestablishing 
the dual system. This positive integration, however, does not 
necessarily have to result in “racial balance” throughout the sys- 
tem. When there is racial separation in housing, the constitutional 
requirement has been held satisfied even though some schools 
remained all-black. 

—While the dual school system is the most obvious example, de jure 
segregation is also found in more subtle forms. Where authorities 
have deliberately drawn attendance zones or chosen school loca- 
tions for the express purpose of creating and maintaining racially 
separate schools, de jure segregation is held to exist. In such a case 
the school board has a positive duty to remedy it. This is so even 
though the board ostensibly operates a unitary system. 

—In determining whether school authorities are responsible for 
existing racial separation—and thus whether they are constitu- 
tionally required to remedy it—the intent of their action in locat- 
ing schools, drawing zones, etc., is a crucial factor. 

—lIn the case of genuine de facto segregation (i.e., where housing 
patterns produce substantially all-Negro or all-white schools, and 
where this racial separation has not been caused by deliberate offi- 
cial action) school authorities are not constitutionally required to 
take any positive steps to correct the imbalance. 


To summarize: There is a constitutional mandate that dual school 
systems and other forms of de jure segregation be eliminated totally. But 
within the framework of that requirement an area of flexibility—a “rule 
of reason”—exists, in which school boards, acting in good faith, can 
formulate plans of desegregation which best suit the needs of their own 
localities. 

De facto segregation, which exists in many areas both North and 
South, is undesirable but is not generally held to violate the Constitution. 
Thus, residential housing patterns may result in the continued existence 
of some all-Negro schools even in a system which fully meets constitutional 
standards. But in any event, local school officials may, if they so choose, 


take steps beyond the constitutional minimums to diminish racial 
separation. 





ScHOOL DESEGREGATION TODAY 
The Progress 


Though it began slowly, the momentum of school desegregation has 
become dramatic. 
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Thousands of school districts throughout the South have met the 
requirements of law. 

In the past year alone, the number of black children attending 
southern schools held to be in compliance has doubled, from less than 
600,000 to nearly 1,200,000—representing 40 percent of the Negro student 
population. 

In most cases, this has been peacefully achieved. 

However, serious problems are being encountered both by com- 
munities and by courts—in part as a consequence of this accelerating pace. 


The Problems 


In some communities, racially mixed schools have brought the com- 
munity greater interracial harmony; in others they have heightened 
racial tension and exacerbated racial frictions. Integration is no longer 
seen automatically and necessarily as an unmixed blessing for the Negro, 
Puerto Rican, or Mexican-American child. “Racial balance” has been 
discovered to be neither a static nor a finite condition; in many cases 
it has turned out to be only a way station on the road to resegregation. 
Whites have deserted the public schools, often for grossly inadequate 
private schools. They have left the now resegregated public schools foun- 
dering for lack of support. And when whites flee the central city in pursuit 
of all- or predominantly-white schools in the suburbs, it is not only the 
central city schools that become racially isolated, but the central city itself. 

These are not theoretical problems, but actual problems. They exist 
not just in the realm of law, but in the realm of human attitudes and 
human behavior. They are part of the real world, and we have to take 
account of them. 

The Complexities 


Courts are confronted with problems of equity, and administrators 
with problems of policy. For example: To what extent does desegrega- 
tion of dual systems require positive steps to achieve integration? How 
are the rights of individual children and their parents to be guarded in 
the process of enforcement? What are the educational impacts of the 
various means of desegregation—and where they appear to conflict, how 
should the claims of education be balanced against those of integration? 
To what extent should desegregation plans attempt to anticipate the 
problem of resegregation? 

These questions suggest the complexity of the problems. These 
problems confront us in the North as well as the South, and in rural com- 
munities, suburbs, and central cities. 

The troubles in our schools have many sources. They stem in part 
from deeply rooted racial attitudes; in part from differences in social, 
economic, and behavioral patterns; in part from weaknesses and inequities 
in the educational system itself; in part from the fact that by making 
schools the primary focus of efforts to remedy longstanding social ills, 
in some cases greater pressure has been brought to bear on the schools 
than they could withstand. 


The Context 


Progress toward school desegregation is part of two larger processes, 
each equally essential: 


—The improvement of educational opportunities for all of America’s 
children. 
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—The lowering of artificial racial barriers in all aspects of American 


life. 


Only if we keep each of these considerations clearly in mind—and 
only if we recognize their separate natures—can we approach the question 
of school desegregation realistically. 

It may be helpful to step back for a moment, and to consider the 
problem of school desegregation in its larger context. 

The school stands in a unique relationship to the community, to the 
family, and to the individual student. It is a focal point of community life. 
It has a powerful impact on the future of all who attend. It is a place not 
only of learning, but also of living—where a child’s friendships center, 
where he learns to measure himself against others, to share, to compete, 
to cooperate—and it is the one institution above all others with which the 
parent shares his child. 

Thus it is natural that whatever affects the schools stirs deep feel- 
ings among parents, and in the community at large. 

Whatever threatens the schools, parents perceive—rightly—as a 
threat to their children. 


Whatever makes the schools more distant from the family under- 
mines one of the important supports of learning. 

Quite understandably, the prospect of any abrupt change in the 
schools is seen as a threat. 

As we look back over these 16 years, we find that many changes 
that stirred fears when they first were ordered have turned out well. 
In many Southern communities, black and white children now learn 
together—and both the schools and the communities are better where the 
essential changes have been accomplished in a peaceful way. 


But we also have seen situations in which the changes have not 
worked well. These have tended to command the headlines, thus in- 
creasing the anxieties of those still facing change. 


Overburdening the Schools 


One of the mistakes of past policy has been to demand too much 
of our schools: They have been expected not only to educate, but also 
to accomplish a social transformation. Children in many instances have 
not been served, but used—in what all too often has proved a tragically 
futile effort to achieve in the schools the kind of a multiracial society 
which the adult community has failed to achieve for itself. 


If we are to be realists, we must recognize that in a free society 
there are limits to the amount of government coercion that can reason- 
ably be used; that in achieving desegregation we must proceed with the 
least possible disruption of the education of the Nation’s children; and 
that our children are highly sensitive to conflict, and highly vulnerable 
to lasting psychic injury. 

Failing to recognize these factors, past policies have placed on the 
schools and the children too great a share of the burden of eliminating 
racial disparities throughout our society. A major part of this task falls 
to the schools. But they cannot do it all or even most of it by them- 
selves. Other institutions can share the burden of breaking down racial 
barriers, but only the schools can perform the task of education itself. 
If our schools fail to educate, then whatever they may achieve in inte- 
grating the races will turn out to be only a Pyrrhic victory. 
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With housing patterns what they are in many places in the Nation, 
the sheer numbers of pupils and the distances between schools make full 
and prompt school integration in every such community impractical— 
even if there were a sufficient desire on the part of the community to 
achieve it. In Los Angeles, 78 percent of all Negro pupils attend schools 
that are 95 percent or more black. In Chicago the figure is 85 percent— 
the same as in Mobile, Alabama. Many smaller cities have the same 
patterns. Nationwide, 61 percent of all Negro students attend schools 
which are 95 percent or more black. 

Demands that an arbitrary “racial balance” be established as a 
matter of right misinterpret the law and misstate the priorities. 

As a matter of educational policy, some school boards have chosen 
to arrange their school systems in such a way as to provide a greater 
measure of racial integration. The important point to bear in mind is 
that where the existing racial separation has not been caused by official 
action, this increased integration is and should remain a matter for 
local determination. 

Pupil assignments involve problems which do not arise in the case 
of the assignment of teachers. If school administrators were truly color- 
blind and teacher assignments did not reflect the color of the teacher’s 
skin, the law of averages would eventually dictate an approximate racial 
balance of teachers in each school within a system. 


Not Just a Matter of Race 


Available data on the educational effects of integration are neither 
definitive nor comprehensive. But such data as we have suggest strongly 
that, under the appropriate conditions, racial integration in the class- 
room can be a significant factor in improving the quality of education for 
the disadvantaged. At the same time, the data lead us into several more 
of the complexities that surround the desegregation issue. 

For one thing, they serve as a reminder that, from an educational 
standpoint, to approach school questions solely in terms of race is to go 
astray. The data tell us that in educational terms, the significant factor 
is not race but rather the educational environment in the home—and 
indeed, that the single most important educational factor in a school is 
the kind of home environment its pupils come from. As a general rule, 
children from families whose home environment encourages learning— 
whatever their race—are higher achievers; those from homes offering 
little encouragement are lower achievers. 

Which effect the home environment has depends on such things 
as whether books and magazines are available, whether the family sub- 
scribes to a newspaper, the educational level of the parents, and their 
attitude toward the child’s education. 

The data strongly suggest, also, that in order for the positive benefits 
of integration to be achieved, the school must have a majority of children 
from environments that encourage learning—recognizing, again, that 
the key factor is not race but the kind of home the child comes from. 
The greater concentration of pupils whose homes encourage learning— 
of whatever race—the higher the achievement levels not only of those 
pupils, but also of others in the same school. Students learn from students. 
The reverse is also true: the greater concentration of pupils from homes 
that discourage learning, the lower the achievement levels of all. 
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We should bear very carefully in mind, therefore, the distinction 
between educational difficulty as a result of race, and educational diffi- 
culty as a result of social or economic levels, of family background, of 
cultural patterns, or simply of bad schools. Providing better education 
for the disadvantaged requires a more sophisticated approach than mere 
racial mathematics. 

In this same connection, we should recognize that a smug paternalism 
has characterized the attitudes of many white Americans toward school 
questions. There has been an implicit assumption that blacks or others 
of minority races would be improved by association with whites. The 
notion that an all-black or predominantly-black school is automatically 
inferior to one which is all- or predominantly-white—even though not a 
product of a dual system—inescapably carries racist overtones. And, of 
course, we know of hypocrisy: not a few of those in the North most 
stridently demanding racial integration of public schools in the South at 
the same time send their children to private schools to avoid the assumed 
inferiority of mixed public schools. 

It is unquestionably true that most black schools—though by no 
means all—are in fact inferior to most white schools. This is due in part 
to past neglect or shortchanging of the black schools; and in part to long- 
term patterns of racial discrimination which caused a greater proportion 
of Negroes to be left behind educationally, left out culturally, and trapped 
in low-paying jobs. It is not really because they serve black children that 
most of these schools are inferior, but rather because they serve poor 
children who often lack the home environment that encourages learning. 


Innovative Approaches 


Most public discussion of overcoming racial isolation centers on 
such concepts as compulsory “busing”—taking children out of the schools 
they would normally attend, and forcing them instead to attend others 
more distant, often in strange or even hostile neighborhoods. Massive 
“busing” is seen by some as the only alternative to massive racial isolation. 

However, a number of new educational ideas are being developed, 
designed to provide the educational benefits of integration without depriv- 
ing the student of his own neighborhood school. 

For example, rather than attempting dislocation of whole schools, 
a portion of a child’s educational activities may be shared with children 
from other schools. Some of his education is in a “home-base” school, but 
some outside it. This “outside learning” is in settings that are defined 
neither as black nor white, and sometimes in settings that are not even 
in traditional school buildings. It may range all the way from intensive 
work in reading to training in technical skills, and to joint efforts such as 
drama and athletics. 

By bringing the children together on “neutral” territory friction 
may be dispelled; by limiting it to part-time activities no one would be 
deprived of his own neighborhood school; and the activities themselves 
provide the children with better education. 

This sort of innovative approach demonstrates that the alternatives 
are not limited to perpetuating racial isolation on the one hand, and 
massively disrupting existing school patterns on the other. Without up- 
rooting students, devices of this kind can provide an additional educa- 
tional experience within an integrated setting. The child gains both ways. 
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Good Faith and The Courts 


Where desegregation proceeds under the mandate of law, the best 
results require that the plans be carefully adapted to local circumstances. 

A sense of compassionate balance is indispensable. The concept of 
balance is no stranger to our Constitution. Even first amendment freedoms 
are not absolute and unlimited; rather the scales of that “balance” have 
been adjusted with minute care, case by case, and the process continues. 

In my discussion of the status of school desegregation law, I indicated 
that the Supreme Court has left a substantial degree of latitude within 
which specific desegregation plans can be designed. Many lower courts 
have left a comparable degree of latitude. This does not mean that the 
courts will tolerate or the administration condone evasions or subterfuges; 
it does mean that if the essential element of good faith is present, it should 
ordinarily be possible to achieve legal compliance with a minimum of 
educational disruption, and through a plan designed to be responsive to 
the community’s own local circumstances. 

This matter of good faith is critical. 

Thus the farsighted local leaders who have demonstrated good 
faith by smoothing the path of compliance in their communities have 
helped lay the basis for judicial attitudes taking more fully into account 
the practical problems of compliance. 

How the Supreme Court finally rules on the major issues it has 
not yet determined can have a crucial impact on the future of public 
education in the United States. 

Traditionally, the Court has refrained from deciding constitutional 
questions until it became necessary. This period of legal uncertainty has 
occasioned vigorous controversy over what the thrust of the law should 
be. 

As a Nation, we should create a climate in which these questions, 
when they finally are decided by the Court, can be decided in a frame- 
work most conducive to reasonable and realistic interpretation. 

We should not provoke any court to push a constitutional principle 
beyond its ultimate limit in order to compel compliance with the court’s 
essential, but more modest, mandate. The best way to avoid this is for 
the Nation to demonstrate that it does intend to carry out the full spirit 
of the Constitutional mandate. 


Pouicies oF THis ADMINISTRATION 


It will be the purpose of this administration to carry out the law fully 
and fairly. And where problems exist that are beyond the mandate of 
legal requirements, it will be our purpose to seek solutions that are both 
realistic and appropriate. 

I have instructed the Attorney General, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and other appropriate officials of the Govern- 
ment to be guided by these basic principles and policies: 

Principles of Enforcement 

—Deliberate racial segregation of pupils by official action is un- 

lawful, wherever it exists. In the words of the Supreme Court, it 


must be eliminated “root and branch”—and it must be eliminated 
at once. 
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—Segregation of teachers must be eliminated. To this end, each 
school system in this Nation, North and South, East and West, 
must move immediately, as the Supreme Court has ruled, toward 
a goal under which “in each school the ratio of White to Negro 
faculty members is substantially the same as it is throughout the 
system.” 

—With respect to school facilities, school administrators throughout 
the Nation, North and South, East and West, must move im- 
mediately, also in conformance with the Court’s ruling, to assure 
that schools within individual school districts do not discriminate 
with respect to the quality of facilities or the quality of education 
delivered to the children within the district. 

—In devising local compliance plans, primary weight should be 
given to the considered judgment of local school boards—provided 
they act in good faith, and within constitutional limits. 

—The neighborhood school will be deemed the most appropriate 
base for such a system. 

—Transportation of pupils beyond normal geographic school zones 
for the purpose of achieving racial balance will not be required. 

—Federal advice and assistance will be made available on request, 
but Federal officials should not go beyond the requirements of 
law in attempting to impose their own judgment on the local 
school district. 

—School boards will be encouraged to be flexible and creative in 
formulating plans that are educationally sound and that result 
in effective desegregation. 

—Racial imbalance in a school system may be partly de jure in 
origin, and partly de facto. In such a case, it is appropriate to 
insist on remedy for the de jure portion, which is unlawful, without 
insisting on a remedy for the lawful de facto portion. 

—De facto racial separation, resulting genuinely from housing pat- 
terns, exists in the South as well as the North; in neither area 
should this condition by itself be cause for Federal enforcement 
actions. De jure segregation brought about by deliberate school- 
board gerrymandering exists in the North as the South; in both 
areas this must be remedied. In all respects, the law should be 
applied equally, North and South, East and West. 


This is one Nation. We are one people. I feel strongly that as Ameri- 
cans we must be done, now and for all future time, with the divisive 
notion that these problems are sectional. 


Policies for Progress 


—In those communities facing desegregation orders, the leaders of 
the communities will be encouraged to lead—not in defiance, but 
in smoothing the way of compliance. One clear lesson of experi- 
ence is that local leadership is a fundamental factor in deter- 
mining success or failure. Where leadership has been present, 
where it has been mobilized, where it has been effective, many 
districts have found that they could, after all, desegregate their 
schools successfully. Where local leadership has failed, the com- 


munity has failed—and the schools and the children have borne 
the brunt of that failure. 
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—We shall launch a concerted, sustained, and honest effort to assem- 
ble and evaluate the lessons of experience: to determine what 
methods of school desegregation have worked, in what situations, 
and why—and also what has not worked. The Cabinet-level 
working group I recently appointed will have as one of its princi- 
pal functions amassing just this sort of information and helping 
make it available to the communities in need of assistance. 

—wWe shall attempt to develop a far greater body of reliable data 
than now exists on the effects of various integration patterns on 
the learning process. Our effort must always be to preserve the 
educational benefit for the children. 

—wWe shall explore ways of sharing more broadly the burdens of 
social transition that have been laid disproportionately on the 
schools—ways, that is, of shifting to other public institutions a 
greater share of the task of undoing the effects of racial isolation. 

—We shall seek to develop and test a varied set of approaches to 
the problems associated with “de facto” segregation, North as 
well as South. 

—We shall intensify our efforts to ensure that the gifted child—the 
potential leader—is not stifled intellectually merely because he 
is black or brown or lives in a slum. 

—While raising the quality of education in all schools, we shall con- 
centrate especially on racially-impacted schools, and particularly 
on equalizing those schools that are furthest behind. 


Words often ring empty without deeds. In government, words can 
ring even emptier without dollars. 

In order to give substance to these commitments, I shall ask Con- 
gress to divert $500 million from my previous budget requests for other 
domestic programs for fiscal 1971, to be put instead into programs for 
improving education in racially-impacted areas, North and South, and 
for assisting school districts in meeting special problems incident to court- 
ordered desegregation. For fiscal 1972, I have ordered that $1 billion 
be budgeted for the same purposes. 

I am not content simply to see this money spent, and then to count 
the spending as the measure of accomplishment. For much too long, 
national “commitments” have been measured by the number of Federal 
dollars spent rather than by more valid measures such as the quality of 
imagination displayed, the amount of private energy enlisted, or, even 
more to the point, the results achieved. 

If this $1.5 billion accomplishes nothing, then the commitment will 
mean nothing. 

If it enables us to break significant new ground, then the commit- 
ment will mean everything. 

This I deeply believe: 

Communities desegregating their schools face special needs—for 
classrooms, facilities, teachers, teacher training—and the Nation should 
help meet those needs. 

The Nation also has a vital and special stake in upgrading educa- 
tion where de facto segregation persists—and where extra efforts are 
needed if the schools are to do their job. These schools, too, need extra 
money for teachers and facilities. 
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Beyond this, we need to press forward with innovative new ways of 
overcoming the effects of racial isolation and of making up for environ- 
mental deficiencies among the poor. 

I have asked the Vice President’s Cabinet Committee on School 
Desegregation, together with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to consult with experts in and out of government and prepare 
a set of recommended criteria for the allocation of these funds. 

I have specified that these criteria should give special weight to four 
categories of need: 


—The special needs of desegregating (or recently desegregated) 
districts for additional facilities, personnel, and training required 
to get the new, unitary system successfully started. 

—The special needs of racially-impacted schools where de facto 
segregation persists—and where immediate infusions of money 
can make a real difference in terms of educational effectiveness. 

—The special needs of those districts that have the furthest to go 
to catch up educationally with the rest of the Nation. 

—The financing of innovative techniques for providing education- 


ally sound interracial experiences for children in racially isolated 
schools. 


This money—the $500 million next year, and $1 billion in fiscal 
1972—must come from other programs. Inevitably, it represents a fur- 
ther reordering of priorities on the domestic scene. It represents a height- 
ened priority for making school desegregation work, and for helping the 
victims of racial isolation learn. 

Nothing is more vital to the future of our Nation than the education 
of its children; and at the heart of equal opportunity is equal educational 
opportunity. These funds will be an investment in both the quality and 
the equality of that opportunity. 

This money is meant to provide help now, where help is needed now. 

As we look to the longer-term future, it is vital that we concentrate 
more effort on understanding the process of learning—and improving 
the process of teaching. The educational needs we face cannot be met 
simply with more books, more classrooms, and more teachers—however 
urgently these are needed now in schools that face shortages. We need 
more effective methods of teaching, and especially of teaching those chil- 
dren who are hardest to reach and most lacking in a home environment 
that encourages learning. 

In my message on education reform earlier this month, I proposed 
creation of a National Institute of Education to conduct and to sponsor 
basic and applied educational research—with special emphasis on com- 
pensatory education for the disadvantaged, on the Right to Read, on 
experimental schools, and on the use of television for educational 
purposes. 


I repeat that proposal—and I ask that the Congress consider it a 
matter of high priority. 


A FREE AND OPEN SOCIETY 


The goal of this administration is a free and open society. In saying 
this, I use the words “free” and “open” quite precisely. 
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Freedom has two essential elements: the right to choose, and the 
ability to choose. The right to move out of a mid-city slum, for example, 
means little without the means of doing so. The right to apply for a good 
job means little without access to the skills that make it attainable. By the 
same token, those skills are of little use if arbitrary policies exclude the 
person who has them because of race or other distinction. 

Similarly, an “open” society is one of open choices—and one in 
which the individual has the mobility to take advantage of those choices. 

In speaking of “desegregation” or “integration,” we often lose sight 
of what these mean within the context of a free, open, pluralistic society. 
We cannot be free, and at the same time be required to fit our lives into 
prescribed places on a racial grid—whether segregated or integrated, 
and whether by some mathematical formula or by automatic assignment. 
Neither can we be free, and at the same time be denied—because of 
race—the right to associate with our fellow-citizens on a basis of human 
equality. 

An open society does not have to be homogeneous, or even fully 
integrated. There is room within it for many communities. Especially 
in a nation like America, it is natural that people with a common heritage 
retain special ties; it is natural and right that we have Italian or Irish or 
Negro or Norwegian neighborhoods; it is natural and right that members 
of those communities feel a sense of group identity and group pride. In 
terms of an open society, what matters is mobility: the right and the 
ability of each person to decide for himself where and how he wants to 
live, whether as part of the ethnic enclave or as part of the larger 
society—or, as many do, share the life of both. 

We are richer for our cultural diversity; mobility is what allows us 
to enjoy it. 

Economic, educational, social mobility—all these, too, are essential 
elements of the open society. When we speak of equal opportunity we 
mean just that: that each person should have an equal chance at the 
starting line, and an equal chance to go just as high and as far as his 
talents and energies will take him. 

This administration’s programs for site the poor, for equal 
opportunity, for expanded opportunity, all have taken a significantly 
changed direction from those of previous years—and those principles of 
a free and open society are the keys to the new direction. 

Instead of making a man’s decisions for him, we aim to give him 
both the right and ability to choose for himself—and the mobility to 
move upward. Instead of creating a permanent welfare class catered to 
by a permanent welfare bureaucracy, for example, my welfare reform 
proposal provides job training and a job requirement for all those able 
to work—and also a regular Family Assistance payment instead of the 
demeaning welfare handout. 

By pressing hard for the “Philadelphia Plan,” we have sought to 
crack the color bar in the construction unions—and thus to give black 
and other minority Americans both the right and the ability to choose 
jobs in the construction trades, among the highest paid in the Nation. 

We have inaugurated new Minority Business Enterprise programs— 
not only to help minority members get started in business themselves, but 
also, by developing more black and brown entrepreneurs, to demonstrate 
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to young blacks, Mexican-Americans, and others that they, too, can 
aspire to this same sort of upward economic mobility. 

In our education programs, we have stressed the need for far greater 
diversity in offerings to match the diversity of individual needs—includ- 
ing more and better vocational and technical training, and a greater 
development of 2-year community colleges. 

Such approaches have been based essentially on faith in the indi- 
vidual—knowing that he sometimes needs help, but believing that in 
the long run he usually knows what is best for himself. Through them 
also runs a belief that education is the key that opens the door to personal 
progress. 

As we strive to make our schools places of equal educational oppor- 
tunity, we should keep our eye fixed on this goal: to achieve a set of 
conditions in which neither the laws nor the institutions supported by 
law any longer draw an invidious distinction based on race; and going 
one step further, we must seek to repair the human damage wrought by 
past segregation. We must give the minority child that equal place at the 
starting line that his parents were denied—and the pride, the dignity, the 
self-respect, that are the birthright of a free American. 

We can do no less and still be true to our conscience and our Con- 
stitution. I believe that most Americans today, whether North or South, 
accept this as their duty. 

The issues involved in desegregating schools, reducing racial isola- 
tion, and providing equal educational opportunity are not simple. Many 
of the questions are profound, the factors complex, the legitimate con- 
siderations in conflict, and the answers elusive. Our continuing search, 
therefore, must be not for the perfect set of answers, but for the most 
nearly perfect and the most constructive. 

I am aware that there are many sincere Americans who believe 
deeply in instant solutions and who will say that my approach does not 
go far enough fast enough. They feel that the only way to bring about 
social justice is to integrate all schools now, everywhere, no matter what 
the cost in the disruption of education. 

I am aware, too, that there are many equally sincere citizens—North 
and South, black and white—who believe that racial separation is right, 
and wish the clock of progress would stop or be turned back to 1953. 
They will be disappointed, too. 

But the call for equal educational opportunity today is in the Ameri- 
can tradition. From the outset of the Nation, one of the great struggles 
in America has been to transform the system of education into one that 
truly provided equal opportunity for all. At first, the focus was on eco- 
nomic discrimination. The system of “fee schools” and “pauper schools” 
persisted well into the 19th century. 

Heated debates preceded the establishment of universal free public 
education—and ‘even in such States as New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut, the system is barely a century old. 

Even today, inequities persist. Children in poor areas often are 
served by poor schools—and unlike the children of the wealthy, they 
cannot escape to private schools. But we have been narrowing the gap— 
providing more and better education in more of the public schools, and 
making higher education more widely available through free tuition, 
scholarships, and loans. 
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In other areas, too, there were long struggles to eliminate discrimina- 
tion that had nothing to do with race. Property and even religious qualifi- 
cations for voting persisted well into the 19th century—and not until 
1920 were women finally guaranteed the right to vote. 

Now the focus is on race—and on the dismantling of all racial bars 
to equality of opportunity in the schools. As with the lowering of eco- 
nomic barriers, the pull of conscience and the pull of national self-interest 
both are in the same direction. A system that leaves any segment of its 
people poorly educated serves the Nation badly; a system that educates 
all of its people well serves the Nation well. 

We have overcome many problems in our 190 years as a Nation. We 
can overcome this problem. We have managed to extend opportunity in 
other areas. We can extend it in this area. Just as other rights have been 
secured, so too can these rights be secured—and once again the Nation 





will be better for having done so. 


I am confident that we can preserve and improve our schools, carry 
out the mandate of our Constitution, and be true to our national 


conscience. 





President’s Committee on the National 
Medal of Science 


Announcement of Appointment of Four New Members 
and Designation of Chairman. March 24, 1970 


The President today appointed four new members to 
the President’s Committee on the National Medal of Sci- 
ence. The Committee is responsible for making recom- 
mendations to the President for the award of the Medal, 
which was established by law in 1959 and has been pre- 
sented each year since 1963. The four new members are: 
Dr. Ivan L. BENNETT, JR., vice president for medical affairs, New 

York University 
Dr. Rosert RATHBUN WILSON, director, National Accelerator Lab- 


oratory, Batavia, Ill. 
Dr. Jack WHINNERY, professor of engineering, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 
Dr. Lewis M. Branscoms, director, National Bureau of Standards 
The new members will serve for terms ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1972. They succeed one member who is de- 
ceased—Dr. Harry H. Hess, Princeton University—and 
the following members whose terms have expired: 
Dr. Joun T. Epsatt, Biological Laboratory, Harvard University 
Dr. Max S. Peters (Chairman, President’s Committee on the Na- 


tional Medal of Science), dean of the School of Engineering, 
University of Colorado 


Dr. James A. SHANNON, Special Adviser to the President, National 
Academy of Sciences 
The President designated Dr. John R. Pierce of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, as Chairman of the Committee 
to succeed Dr. Max Peters, dean of the School of Engi- 
neering, University of Colorado, whose term has expired. 


Dr. Pierce has served as a member of the Committee since 
April 1968. 


The purpose of the National Medal of Science is to 
honor individuals who, in the judgment of the President, 
“are deserving of special recognition by reason of their 
outstanding contributions to knowledge in the physical, 
biological, mathematical, or engineering sciences.” 

The Medal is the highest recognition offered by the 
Federal Government for distinguished achievement in 
these fields of endeavor, 


Presidential Unit Citation 


Announcement of Award to Detachment 15, Ist Combat 
Evaluation Group, Pacific Air Forces. March 24, 1970 


The President today announced the award of the Presi- 
dential Unit Citation to Detachment 15, 1st Combat 
Evaluation Group, United States Air Force for extraor- 
dinary heroism in connection with military operations 
against an opposing armed force in Southeast Asia, from 
June 2, 1967 to March 31, 1969. 

This detachment was charged with the responsibility 
of testing an untried concept of ground radar control of 
strategic and tactical bombing strikes against hostile forces 
and equipment in Southeast Asia. 

The success of the mission known as “Combat Skyspot” 
may be measured by the fact that in 1968 alone, the de- 
tachment’s operating locations controlled over 55,000 
aerial sorties in the delivery of 1/2 million bombs on enemy 
targets. Despite constant harassment of the detachment’s 
operating locations by enemy ground forces, the controller 
crews maintained a continuous combat readiness posture 
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of 99 percent. As the result of the efforts of the gallant men 
of Detachment 15, allied forces were able to substantially 
interdict and restrict hostile forces during night and day, 
and in all weather conditions. 

The citation follows: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States and as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, I have today awarded 


THe PrRESIENTIAL Unrr Crration (Am Force) 
FOR ExTRAORDINARY HEROISM 
TO 
DETACHMENT 15, lst Comsat EvALUATION Group 
Unitep States Am Force 


Detachment 15, Ist Combat Evaluation Group, Pacific 
Air Forces, distinguished itself by extraordinary heroism 
in connection with military operations against opposing 
armed forces in Southeast Asia, from June 2, 1967 to 
March 31, 1969. During this period, members of Detach- 
ment 15, operating from many locations, accomplished 
their assigned missions under extremely difficult and haz- 
ardous conditions. Operating from exposed and isolated 
radar complexes, under constant harassment from hostile 
attack, the controller crews directed and effected the re- 
lease of ordnance from both strategic and tactical aircraft 
in support of Allied ground forces. The ingenuity, re- 
sourcefulness, and determination displayed by the radar 
controllers have provided the Free World Forces with sub- 
stantially increased capability of restricting and interdict- 
ing hostile forces night and day, and in all weather 
conditions. The professionalism, dedication to duty, and 
extraordinary heroism demonstrated by the members of 
Detachment 15, 1st Combat Evaluation Group, are in 
keeping with the finest traditions of the military service 
and reflect the highest credit upon themselves and the 
Armed Forces of the United States.” 


United Nations Children’s Fund 


Announcement of Appointment of Michael N. Scelsi as 
Representative of the United States on the Executive 
Board. March 24, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Michael N. Scelsi of New York City to be the Repre- 
sentative of the United States on the Executive Board 
of the United Nations Children’s Fund. He will succeed 
Pardo Frederick DelliQuadri who has resigned. 

Scelsi, 53, has been a member of the New York State 
Civil Service Commission since 1967. He was graduated 
from Louisiana State University in 1941. Following 
graduation Scelsi joined the Marine Corps attaining the 
rank of captain prior to his discharge in 1946. From 1946 
to 1948 he was an Administrative Officer in the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. He 
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then became assistant to the president of Harpur College 
of the State University of New York at Binghamton. In 
1959 he was appointed Assistant Industrial Commissioner 
of the New York State Department of Labor, a position 
he held until 1965 when he became the Appointments 
Officer to Governor Rockefeller. 

Scelsi is married to the former Nina Orloff and they 
have two children. 


Nineteenth Decennial Census 
of the United States 


Proclamation 3973. March 24, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The Founding Fathers set forth in Article I of our 
Constitution the requirement that an “. . . Enumeration 
shall be made within three Years after the first Meeting 
of the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent Term of ten Years in such Manner as they 
shall by Law direct.” Accordingly, the first Census was 
taken in 1790. The Nineteenth Decennial Census will be 
taken beginning April 1, 1970. 

As our population has grown from the nearly four 
million counted in the first Census to over two hundred 
million, so the needs for the Census have expanded. To- 
day, more than ever, we need reliable measures of the 
great changes which have occurred in the growth, loca- 
tion and characteristics of our people in their housing 
and activities. 

Every American can be sure that there will be no im- 
proper use of the information given in the Census. Gov- 
ernment officials and employees are forbidden by law 
to use information recorded on the Census form for the 
purposes of taxation, investigation, regulation, or for any 
other purpose whatsoever affecting the individual. Every 
employee of the Census Bureau is prohibited from disclos- 
ing information pertaining to any individual. 

Now, TuHererore, I, Ricnarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby declare and 
make known that under the law it is the duty of every 
person over eighteen years of age to answer all questions 
in the Census schedules applying to him and the family 
to which he belongs, and to the home occupied by him 
or his family. 

The prompt, complete and accurate answering of all 
official inquiries made by Census officials is of great im- 
portance to our country. I ask all Americans to extend full 
cooperation to the 1970 Decennial Census of Population 
and Housing. 

In Witness Wuereor, | have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-fourth day of March, in the year of our 
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Lord nineteen hundred seventy, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the one hundred 
ninety-fourth. 

RicHarp Nrixon 


. [Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:22 a.m., March 25, 
1970] 


Bombings and Bomb Threats 


Statement by the President on Legislative Proposals With 
Regard to Explosives. March 25, 1970 


Recent months have brought an alarming increase in 
the number of criminal bombings in the cities of our coun- 
try. In recent weeks, the situation has become particularly 
acute, as telephoned threats and actual bombings have 
sent fear through many American communities. 

Schools and public buildings have had to be evacuated; 
considerable property has been destroyed; lives have been 
lost. Clearly, many of these bombings have been the work 
of political fanatics, many of them young criminals postur- 
ing as romantic revolutionaries. They must be dealt with 
as the potential murderers they are. 

Under existing law, the transport of explosives across 
State lines is, under some circumstances, a Federal crime. 
I am proposing an extensive strengthening and expansion 
of that law. In the proposals being sent to the Congress, 
it is asked that: 


—Anyone involved in the transport or receipt in com- 
merce of explosives, intending their unlawful use, 
be made subject to imprisonment for 10 years or a 
fine of $10,000 or both. The current maximum pen- 
alty is a single year in prison or a thousand dollar 
fine or both. 

—The maximum penalty be doubled to 20 years in 
prison or a twenty thousand dollar fine or both if 
anyone is injured as the ultimate result of such trans- 
port of explosives. 

—Penalties for bomb threats be raised from 1 year in 
prison to a maximum of 5 years or five thousand 
dollars fine or both. 

—Incendiary devices be included in the category of 
“explosives,” bringing such devices under the anti- 
bombing provisions. 

—Use of explosives to damage or destroy any build- 
ing, vehicle, or other property owned or leased to 
the Federal Government be made a Federal crime. 

—Possession, without written authorization, of any ex- 
plosive in such a building be made a Federal crime. 

—Use of explosives to damage or destroy any building 
or property used for business purposes by any person 
or firm engaged in interstate commerce, or in any 
activity affecting such tommerce, be made a Federal 
crime. 
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—Possession of explosives with the intent to damage 
either Federal property or property used in its busi- 
ness by a person engaged in interstate commerce also 
be made a Federal crime. 

—The individual engaged in the transport or use of 
explosives in violation of these provisions be made 
subject to the death penalty if a fatality occurs. 


Our purpose in bringing these crimes under Federal 
jurisdiction is not to displace State or local authority. 
Federal investigations and prosecutions would begin only 
after the Attorney General had determined that interven- 
tion by the National Government is necessary in the pub- 
lic interest. Our purpose is rather to assist State and local 
governments in their efforts to combat the multiplying 
number of acts of urban terror. I am also asking that 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration funds be 
specifically designated for special training programs for 
State and local law enforcement agencies to aid them in 
coping with this latest threat to the public safety and to 
the maintenance of a free and open society. 

The anarchic and criminal elements who perpetrate 
such acts deserve no more patience or indulgence. It is 
time to deal with them for what they are. 


National Council on the Humanities 


Announcement of Appointment of Nine Members of the 
Council. March 25, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of the 
following to be members of the National Council on the 
Humanities for terms of 6 years: 


RosBertT O. ANDERSON, of Roswell, N. Mex., to succeed Henry Allen 
Moe, whose term has expired. 

Lewis W. Beck, of Rochester, N.Y., to succeed Emily Genauer, 
whose term has expired. 

Lesue H. Fiswe1, Jr., of Tiffin, Ohio, who will succeed Germaine 
Bree, whose term has expired. 

Lesuie Kortat, of Kansas City, Mo., to succeed John Ehle, whose 
term has expired. 

SHERMAN E. Lek, of Cleveland, Ohio, to succeed John P. Roche, 
who has resigned. 

Herman H. Lone, of Talladega, Ala., to succeed James C. O’Brien, 
whose term has expired. 

Louis W. Norris, of Albion, Mich., to succeed Ieoh Ming Pei, 
whose term has expired. 

RoseMary Park, of Los Angeles, Calif., to succeed Alfred E. 
Wilhelmi, whose term has expired. 

ArTHUR L. Peterson, of Los Angeles, Calif., to succeed Emmette 
Redford, whose term has expired. 


Anderson, 52, is chairman of the board of Atlantic 
Refining Company, and president of Lincoln County 
Livestock Company. He is a graduate of the University 
of Chicago. 

Beck, 56, is a professor of intellectual and moral philoso- 
phy at the University of Rochester. He is a graduate of 
Emory and received his Ph. D. at Duke University. 
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Fishel, 48, is president of Heidelberg College. He is a 
graduate of Oberlin College and received his Ph. D. at 
Harvard University. 

Koltai is chancellor of the Junior College District, of 
metropolitan Kansas City. He received his M.A. and 
Ph. D. in education at the University of California. 

Lee, 51, is director of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
He is a graduate of the American University and received 
his Ph. D. at Western Reserve. 

Long, 57, is president of Talladega College. He is a 
graduate of that institution and received his Ph. D. from 
the University of Michigan. 


Norris, 64, is president of Albion College, He is a grad- 
uate of Otterbein College and received his Ph. D. from 
Boston University. 

Rosemary Park, is vice chancellor in charge of educa- 
tional planning and programs of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. She is a graduate of Radcliffe and 
received her Ph. D. at the University of Cologne 
(Germany). 

Peterson, 43, is executive director, Center for Advanced 
Studies in International Business. He was graduated from 
Yale University and received his Ph. D. at the University 
of Minnesota. 


Presidential Service Certificate and 
Presidential Service Badge 


Executive Order 11520. March 25, 1970 


AMENDING EXECUTIVE OrpDER No. 11407, RELATING TO 
THE PRESIDENTIAL SERVICE CERTIFICATE AND THE 
PRESIDENTIAL SERVICE BADGE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States and as Commander in Chief of the 


Armed Forces of the United States, it is ordered as 
follows: 


Paragraphs 1 and 3 of Executive Order No. 11407, of 
April 23, 1968, entitled “Amending Executive Order No. 
11174, Establishing the Presidential Service Certificate 
and the Presidential Service Badge” are hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“1. Certificate established. The White House Service 
Certificate is hereby reestablished as the Presidential Serv- 
ice Certificate, to be awarded in the name of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to members of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Air Force, and Coast Guard who have 
been assigned to the White House Office or to military 
units and support facilities under the administration of 
the Military Assistant to the President for a period of at 
least one year subsequent to January 20, 1969. 
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“3. Badge established. The White House Service 
Badge is replaced by the Presidential Service Badge, the 
design of which accompanies and is hereby made a part 
of this Order. The Presidential Service Badge may be 
awarded to any member of the Armed Forces assigned 
to duty in the White House Office or to military units and 
support facilities under the administration of the Mili- 
tary Assistant to the President by the Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Air 
Force, or, when the Coast Guard is not operating as a 
service in the Navy, the Secretary of Transportation, upon 
recommendation of the Military Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, to military personnel of their respective services. 
The Badge may be worn as a part of the uniform of those 
individuals upon award of the Presidential Service Cer- 
tificate under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
the Air Force, with the approval of the Secretary of 
Defense, and, when the Coast Guard is not operating as 
a service in the Navy, the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, with the approval of the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, may severally prescribe.” 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
March 25, 1970 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:16 p.m., 
March 25, 1970] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11520 was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 


National Defense Transportation Day 
and National Transportation Week, 
1970 


Proclamation 3974. March 26, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The story of America’s growth is in large part the story 
of her growing transportation systems: the Post roads and 
canals which linked our first States, the Yankee Clippers 
which built New England’s commerce, the steel rails 
which bound together a transcontinental community and 
the great air fleets which bring Hawaii and Alaska closer 
today than New York and Chicago were in 1940. 

Today the field of transportation accounts for approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of this nation’s gross national product 
and employs more than ten million persons. Yet we know, 
as we enter a new decade, that the growth of our trans- 
portation systems is just beginning. This growth must be 
carefully planned and intelligently directed—both our 
economic prosperity and our military security will depend 
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on it. And so will the quality of life in our country. It is 
important, for example, that considerations of safety and 
environmental protection be kept in mind as we expand 
our transportation systems. 

It was to focus attention on both the achievements and 
the challenges of the transportation industry and its 
employees that the Congress, by a joint resolution ap- 
proved May 16, 1957, requested the President to proclaim 
annually the third Friday of May each year as National 
Defense Transportation Day, and by a joint resolution 
approved May 14, 1962, requested the President to pro- 
claim annually the week of May in which that Friday falls 
as National Transportation Week. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHArD Nrxon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate Friday, 
May 15, 1970, as National Defense Transportation Day, 
and the week beginning May 10, 1970, as National 
Transportation Week. 

In Wrrness WHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this 26th day of March, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America, the one hundred ninety-fourth. 

RicHarp Nrxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:42 p.m., 
March 26, 1970] 


Loyalty Day, 1970 


Proclamation 3975. Dated March 26, 1970. 
Released March 27, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

The full meaning of ordinary words is often discovered 
only when we know their origin. The word “loyal” has 
its origins in the Latin word for “legal.” Ultimately, to be 
loyal means not only to be faithful to a person or a cause 
or a nation, but to be lawful as well. 

We demonstrate loyalty to our nation, then, not only 
when we show our love for its ideals, but when we also 
show respect for its laws. Without those laws, our ideals 
cannot be reached; without those ideals, our laws are 
mechanical and lifeless. True loyalty to our country means 
working together toward justice under the law. 

The Congress of the United States, by a joint resolution 
of July 18, 1958, has designated May 1 of each year as 
Loyalty Day and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation inviting the people of the United States to 
observe such day with appropriate ceremonies. 

Now THEREForE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do call upon the people of the 
United States, and upon all patriotic, civic and educa- 
tional organizations to observe Friday, May 1, 1970, as 
Loyalty Day, with appropriate ceremonies in which all 
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of us may join in a reaffirmation of our loyalty to the 
United States of America. 

I also call upon appropriate officials of the government 
to display the flag of the United States on all government 
buildings on that day as a manifestation of our loyalty to 
the Nation which that flag symbolizes. 

In Witness WuHeErREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-sixth day of March, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
fourth. 

RicHarp Nixon 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:41 p.m, 
March 27, 1970] 


NOTE: The proclamation was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


National Science Foundation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Four 
Assistant Directors of the Foundation. 
March 27, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate the following to be Assistant Directors of the 
National Science Foundation: 

Epwarp C. Creutz of Rancho Santa Fe, Calif., to be Assistant 


Director for Research; 


Lioyp E. Humpnreys of White Heath, IIl., to be Assistant Director 
for Education; 


Lewis Levin of Bethesda, Md., to be Assistant Director for Institu- 
tional Programs ; 

Tuomas B. Owen of Seattle, Wash., to be Assistant Director for 
National and International Programs. 

These are new positions which were established by 
Public Law 90-407 which was signed into law July 18, 
1968. These are the first nominees to be named to these 
positions. 

Creutz, 57, is currently division vice president in charge 
of research and development for Gulf General Atomic in 
San Diego, Calif. He is a nuclear physicist who is known 
for his pioneer work in the design and construction of 
nuclear reactors. He was graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1936 and received his Ph. D. from that 
institution in 1939. He serves on numerous governmental 
advisory committees, including the Research Advisory 
Committee on Electrophysics of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the Advisory Committee to the 
Water Resources Center of California, and Advisory 
Panel on General Science of the Department of Defense, 
and the Advisory Committee to the Office of Scientific 
Personnel of the National Research Council. 


Humphreys, 56, has been a professor of psychology at 
the University of Illinois since 1957. He was graduated 
from the University of Oregon in 1935, received his 
master’s degree from Indiana University in 1936 and 
completed work on his Ph. D. at Stanford in 1938. From 
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1951 to 1957 he was research director at the Air Force 
Personnel Research Center at Lackland Air Force Base. 

Levin, 61, has been Executive Associate Director of 
the National Science Foundation since 1968. He is a grad- 
uate of Kalamazoo College and received his Ph. D. from 
St. Louis University in 1934. From 1960 until 1964 he 
was dean of science at Brandeis University. He has been 
a member of the National Science Foundation staff for 
14 years and his current assignment is as the Foundation 
Director’s principal scientific adviser. 

Rear Adm. Owen, 50, has been Chief of Naval Re- 
search since 1967. He was graduated from the University 
of Washington in 1940 and received his Ph. D. in chem- 
istry at Cornell University in 1950. He served as Director 
of the Support Service of the Naval Research Laboratory 
from 1963 to 1965, and as Director of the Naval Research 
Laboratory from 1965 until he assumed his current 
position. 

NoTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. As 


printed above, this item follows the text received by teletype prior to 
receipt of the White House press release. 


Veterans Readjustment Appointments 
for Veterans of the Vietnam Era 


Executive Order 11521. 
Released March 28, 1970 


Dated March 26, 1970. 


AUTHORIZING VETERANS READJUSTMENT APPOINT- 
MENTS FOR VETERANS OF THE VIETNAM ERA 


Wuereas this Nation has an obligation to assist veter- 
ans of the armed forces in readjusting to civilian life; 

Wuereas the Federal Government, as an employer, 
should reflect its recognition of this obligation in its per- 
sonnel policies and practices; 

WHEREAS veterans, by virtue of their military service, 
have lost opportunities to pursue education and training 
oriented toward civilian careers; 

Wuereas the Federal Government is continuously con- 
cerned with building an effective workforce, and veterans 
constitute a major recruiting source; and 

Wuereas the development of skills is most effectively 
achieved through a program combining employment with 
education or training : 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by the Constitution of the United States, by sections 
3301 and 3302 of title 5, United States Code, and as 
President of the United States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. (a) Subject to paragraph (b) of this sec- 
tion, the head of an agency may make an excepted ap- 
pointment, to be known as a “veterans readjustment 
appointment”, to any position in the competitive service 
up to and including GS-5 or the equivalent thereof, of 
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a veteran or disabled veteran as defined in section 2108 
(1), (2), of title 5, United States Code, who: 

(1) served on active duty in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Vietnam era; 

(2) at the time of his appointment has completed not 
more than fourteen years of education; and 

(3) is found qualified to perform the duties of the 
position. 

(b) Employment under paragraph (a) of this section 
is authorized only under a training or educational pro- 
gram developed by an agency in accordance with guide- 
lines established by the Civil Service Commission. 

(c) An employee given a veterans readjustment 
appointment under paragraph (a) of this section shall 
serve subject to: 

(1) the satisfactory performance of assigned duties; 
and 

(2) participation in the training or educational pro- 
gram under which he is appointed. 

(d) An employee who does not satisfactorily meet the 
conditions set forth in paragraph (c) of this section shall 
be removed in accordance with appropriate procedures. 

(e) An employee serving under a veterans readjust- 
ment appointment may be promoted, reassigned, or 
transferred. 

(f) An employee who completes the training or edu- 
cational program and who has satisfactorily completed 
two years of substantially continuous service under a vet- 
erans readjustment appointment shall be converted to 
career-conditional or career employment. An employee 
converted under this paragraph shall automatically ac- 
quire a competitive status. 

(g) In selecting an applicant for appointment under 
this section, an agency shall not discriminate because 
of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, or political 
affiliation. 

Sec. 2. (a) A person eligible for appointment under 
section 1 of this order may be appointed only within one 
year after his separation from the armed forces, or one 
year following his release from hospitalization or treat- 
ment immediately following his separation from the 
armed forces, or one year after involuntary separation 
without cause from (i) a veterans readjustment appoint- 
ment or (ii) a transitional appointment, or one year after 
the effective date of this order if he is serving under a 
transitional appointment. 

(b) The Civil Service Commission may determine the 
circumstances under which service under a transitional 
appointment may be deemed service under a veterans re- 
adjustment appointment for the purpose of paragraph (f) 
of section 1 of this order. 

Sec. 3. Any law, Executive order, or regulation which 
would disqualify an applicant for appointment in the 
competitive service shall also disqualify a person other- 
wise eligible for appointment under section 1 of this order. 
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Sec. 4. For the purpose of this order: 

(a) “‘agency” means a military department as defined 
in section 102 of title 5, United States Code, an executive 
agency (other than the General Accounting Office) as 
defined in section 105 of title 5, United States Code, and 
those portions of the legislative and judicial branches of 
the Federal Government and of the government of the 
District of Columbia having positions in the competitive 
service; and 

(b) “Vietnam era” means the period beginning 
August 5, 1964, and ending on such date thereafter as 
may be determined by Presidential proclamation or con- 
current resolution of the Congress. 

Sec. 5. The Civil Service Commission shall prescribe 
such regulations as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this order. 

Sec. 6. Executive Order No. 11397 of February 9, 
1968, is revoked. Such revocation shall not affect the 
right of an employee to be converted to career-conditional 
or career employment if he meets the requirements of 
section 1(d) of Executive Order No. 11397 after the 
effective date of this order. 

Sec. 7. This order is effective 14 days after its date. 


RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 


March 26, 1970 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:57 a.m., 
March 30, 1970] 
NOTE: Executive Order 11521 was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


The Office of the White House Press Secretary also announced 
that the President had signed H.R. 11959, the Veterans Education 
and Training Amendments Act of 1970. As enacted, the bill is 
Public Law 91-219, approved March 26, 1970. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered by 
this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the issue. 
Appointments requiring Senate approval are not included 
since they appear in the list of nominations submitted to 
the Senate, below. 


March 23 


The Executive Committee of the National Legislative 
Conference of the Building and Construction Trades 


Department of the AFL-CIO met with the President at 
the White House. 


March 25 


The President today announced the transfer of the 
NASA Electronics Research Center in Cambridge, Mass., 
to the Department of Transportation. Governor Francis 
W. Sargent and Senator Edward W. Brooke of Massa- 
chusetts, and Secretary of Transportation John A. Volpe 
met with the President at the White House in connection 
with the announcement. 

The President today transmitted to the Congress the 
annual “Manpower Report of the President” (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 329 pp.). 


March 27 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate James L. Oakes to be United States District Judge 
for the District of Vermont. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted March 23, 1970 


JoHN N. Nasstxas, of New Hampshire, to be 
a Member of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for the term of 5 years expiring 
June 22, 1975 (reappointment) . 

Wrtt1AM B. HENDERSON, of Kentucky, to be 
United States Marshal for the Western 
District of Kentucky for the term of 4 
years, vice Harry M. Miller, retired. 


Submitted March 24, 1970 


KENNETH M. SMITH, of Texas, to be Deputy 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration, vice David D. Thomas, 
resigned. 





1Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released March 23, 1970 

Press conference of Winton M. Blount, Post- 
master General, and George P. Shultz, 
Secretary of Labor, on the President's tele- 
vision and radio address on the work stop- 
pages in the postal service. 


Released March 25, 1970 

Press conference of Richard G. Kleindienst, 
Deputy Attorney General, on the Presi- 
dent’s statement on bombings and bomb- 
ing threats. 

Press conference of John A. Volpe, Secretary 
of Transportation, Senator Edward W. 
Brooke of Massachusetts, Francis W. Sar- 
gent, Governor of Massachusetts, and 
James M. Beggs, Under Secretary of Trans- 
portation, on the transfer of the NASA 
Electronics Research Center in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, to the Department of 
Transportation. 

Press conference of Winton M. Blount, Post- 
master General, concerning negotiations 
with the postal unions. 


Released March 26, 1970 

Press conference of Winton M. Blount, Post- 
master General, concerning negotiations 
with the postal unions. 


Released March 28, 1970 


Summary of provisions of H.R. 11959, Veter- 
ans Education and Training Amendments 
Act of 1970. 

Text of a telegram to the President from 
Judges of the Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in support of the nomination of 
Judge G. Harrold Carswell to be Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved March 25, 1970 


a Private Law 91-81 
An Act to permit the vessel Marpole to be 
documented for use in the coastwise trade. 


Private Law 91-82 
An Act for the relief of Marie-Louise (Mary 
Louise) Pierce. 


Public Law 91-218 
An Act to increase the authorization for 
appropriation for continuing work in the 
Missouri River Basin by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


Approved March 26, 1970 


BS Public Law 91-219 
Veterans Education and Training Amend- 
ments Act of 1970. 
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Selective Service System 
Setiee Directer...............-~«. 249 
i 357, 362 

State Department 
Assistant Inspectors General, For- 

ih PINNING. 5. nas cccees 74, 75 
Assistant Secretary_----------- 350, 362 

Supreme Court, US., Associate 
III sain stininintbiiniaippiainii a aiagaemnnee 52 

Transportation Department, Assist- 
ant Secretaries.................- 74, 125 

United Nations, Economic and Social 
Council, Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, U.S. Representative-------- 

US. attorneys 
See 181, 290 
er ere 68 
NI oon ccnccenneseeue 362 
WOO Widcccnncceccascncsnes 42, 68 
OD tin a Kelnnimacaia earl 45, 68 
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Appointments and Nominations—Continued 
US. circuit judges 
District of Columbia.......... 180, 251 
Gh GOW... nnccccaccaccascass 333 
th cireult.......- 22. ccc nccenn 68 
US. district judges 
BARES 2. caccucmcnnccccancccene 45, 68 
California ......................- 251 
TEE, nw cccncccncaccctcntsce 362 
Pennsylvania ------------------- 362 
South Dakota...-.-..-----..----.- 404 
US. marshals 
OE SS eee 68, 404 
Windle .......2222- nen ceccccccs 181 
Bowietems ..........2-.--nccscces 333 
Massachusetts -.......--..------- 251 
a 68 
New Jersey----------------------- 68 
GREED a ccccncconccccccntcscs 45, 68 
Pennsylvania -.----------------- 45, 68 
eee 68 
GENES. .ccncdncsnnccceccccccsaccs 45, 68 
US. Tax Court, judges..........-..- 
White House Conference on Children 
Py Gate dltcneccsnntebinewd 
Arbuckle, Ernest C............-..--.-.- 242 
tina, Ambassador from-.-_....-.-- 250 
Arkansas, U.S. district judge, eastern 
GRAINS. ocactcccscccnccccecncenccs 45, 68 
Armed Forces 


See also Defense, Department of. 
Allowances for quarters for certain 


BR Sic ceccnnaneaavéowss 286 
Drug education and training-.--.---_- 352 
he go eee by 
Presidential Unit Citations........-- 

174, 331, pn 
President’s Commission on an All- 

Volunteer Armed Force----.-.--_- 250, 251 

U.S. troops in Europe and Asia__-_-_-_ 205 
Arms Control and Disarmament, Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee on__.....-- 249 


BRE COGUR. 2. cnc ccanccucsccccans 275 
Assistant Director_.............. 241, 251 
ee aes 228 
Art, Andrew Wyeth, dinner honoring... 246 
ae een eae 171, 353, 362 
DUNO, Dn nncncncwnnccnscdisdes 242 
Ashe, Mrs. Robert L_..............--. 376 
Apollo 12 astronauts, tour___....-.- 178 
Foreign policy report...........- 198, 211 
Vice President's trip-..-.........- 


53, 68 
Asian Development Bank__ 212, 225, 264, 290 
Assay Commission 146 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN 


Astronauts. See Space program. 

Athletics, International, Interagency 

Atomic energy, agreement between ‘the 
United States and the United King- 


ee eer Ee 75 
Atomic Energy Commission... 128, 228, 279 
Atomic Pioneers Award......_________ 9 
Attorneys. See United States courts. 
Automobiles, pollution...._._..______ 164 
Awards and Citations 

Atomic Pioneers Award_......._____ 279 

Boy of the Year Award_____________ 389 

HOPE Award to the President______ 361 

James Madison Award to the Presi- 

pee eee 180 
National Medal of Science_______-_ 10, 190 
Presidential Medal of Freedom, award 

to Eugene Ormandy-_-__--_________ 67 
Presidential Unit Citations__________ 91, 

174, 331, 390 

= yma Award to the Presi- 

ee aS re 45 

Baker, Charles D____-_....__________ 74, 99 

Balance of Sa 108 

Ballenger, a Wamems @., Tik...scs 376 

no Ng eS a 

e .— _—_ nae 289 

Bass, Harry Wesley, Jr_._..__________- 146 
Ba Prim 


Bean, Capt. Alan L__....-..---_----_ 178 
a 45, 68 
ae 242 
Benelli, Most Rev. Giovanni__-_.-.-.--_- 67 
ee 376 
Oe ee ee 290 
Berlin, foreign policy report._.-..----- 206 
Bernstein, Myron R_.___.___---.------ 376 
ee 242 
Biafra. See Nigeria. 
Bill Signings 
Cabinet Committee on Opportunities 
for Spanish-Speaking People, estab- 
CS SIE Re 10 


Commission on Population Growth 


and the American Puture, estab- 

NET diciniintcssaccccsshdouehtendinictanitlieiels 374 
Community Mental Health Centers 

Amendments of 1970_.._.-------- 375 


Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Act, 


Ne ditecscrcn abate hotsanig eam nacokoeen 6 
Executive protection service__...-.-- 403 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Fn i og RE eR 8 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1969_...-- 9 
National Environmental Policy Act 
lt a SES OEE 11,12 
Tax Reform Act of 1969_.____...---- 7 
Ne GN Ok tani enicicsnbeitslaiah catenin 242 
SI, RI cscs carci cncsicnenen cts chitin abo 242 
Biological warfare__..........--_-- 114, 179 
i lc EE ATA 251 
be hc EEE 243 
Blackburn, Cleo W_____..__---------- 243 
eS ee eee ee oe 302 
Blindness 

Family assistance program-_-_-____._-- 322 

Save Your Vision Week___....-...-- 260 
Blood Donor Month, National__-_.----_-- 9 
Blount. Winton M_-__......----------- 192 
Blue Ribbon Defense Panel___-.---___- 289 
Board of Foreign Scholarships-_-_---_- 68, 403 
Boating Week, National Safe__....___- 57 
caper, nna nT are 243 
i rae a ass ene 242 
Bogue, Andrew W......................-. 404 
Bombing attacks, legislation__.....___ 398 
Booksellers Association, American-_--_- 180 
SE IN We indi ntecemnnc oticiensitibiaidass 243 
Bouldin, Marshall, ITI_.........-.-__- 146 
| he ee ae! 250 
te weet ee eee ae 322 
Boy Scout report to the Nation_______- 132 
Boy of the Year Award_______________ 389 
Branch, Harllee, Jr_.............----.. 243 
Branscomb, Lewis M___......---_--_-_ 147 
Branscome, James_._...............-_ 302 
Brazil, Ambassador from-_-____.....____ 250 
Brennan, William J., Jr_..........__-- 97 
Brewer, William D_-__-...-.___--__ 346, 362 
TE, DD Di icnesnadnnnansibbinin’ 4 


7 
Broadcasting, Corporation for Public.. 310 


OOO, THR on an ne cecidcnceunns 243 
Brotherhood Week, National__________ 249 
Brown, Herbert Charles_.._.....____ 10, 191 
Brown, Joseph Sessford___........___- 15 
te ti a ee 35 
Buchanan, Wiley T., Jr_........-..---- 15 
Buchsbaum, Sclomon J__......._---_- 357 
a Ninian nei cetcetinetntnisicaia died 45, 68 
Budget 
Appropriations, fiscal 1970_.._.._____ 6 
Defense spending-_-_...........______ 227 
Economic Report_..-..........-- 121, 122 
Government expenditures and reve- 
GU ak teenies 61, —_ - 
Message to Congress............____ 
News conference remarks______-_ 92, ., ps 


ng of Federal programs... 271, 
279 


Space program 
Tax Reform Act of 1969___________._ 
Budget, Bureau of the. See Bureau of 
the Budget. 
Budget, Office of Management and, pro- 
ne NE 354, 356 
54 









Burden, William A. M.-.---..----.----- 308 
Burdett, William Carter_.........-. 193, 290 
Bureau of the Budget 
Acting Deputy Director...........-- 147 
Buildings and space, Federal__.....- = 
Deteene epenGing...«...1.c0cccisnce 


Director... 128, 158, 170, 174, 175, 362, 404 


362 
GEE  ncnacecasmmabinny 355, 356 
Termination of certain governmental 
units 


<esspsesasstatienn ime calinaeeasdiediissiniaseaiaiag 358 

Water gaan Bureau, Budget 

scskisitoacniastialicanlnlicnattaaelmin 147 
Bureau of anes Statistics............ 110 
Co eer 
Wentiet, WO. DM... cccccesas 376 
Burma, Ambassador from-_---...-.-.-.- 250 
. OS OPS AEE 
Burns, Findley, dr.._............-.. 193, 251 
Tua, TR. Ge irene 
TRU, Fcc qncendacnnmaiin 279 
Business, equal opportunity for owner- 

CD ccnintninnssttnmeadamaae 61 
a 180 
Business Enterprise, Office of Minor- 

(ER Re PEGAR SIGE EE 
Businessmen, National Alliance of_-_ 322, 331 
Wee: TOs Thin cc cctnqscnetineatiin 404 
Wipe, WE Wis Dhk nc nccnscsueneeas 376 


Cabinet, the President’s, meeting of-... 249 
Cabinet Committee on Construction... 378, 


380 
Cabinet Committee on Economic Pol- - 
) neers Ee 
Cabinet Committee on the Environ- 
TER nccnmnmenes 90, 144, 169, 181, 321, 354 
Cabinet Committee on Opportunities 
for Spanish-Speaking People__.-..-- 10, 
350, 362 
Cabinet Task Force on Oil Im 
I eissinittitietinacakeiapephiligieiiaa 247, 251, 347 
ee ee. 89, 90, 99 
Cole, Theeetete Na. nccs sn cinntausa 7 
California 
a 6, 74, 192 
U.S. attorneys 
CORTE GIG cece crcisncsticininiintianicn 290 
ee 181 
US. district judge, southern district. 251 
U.S. marshals 
ee 68 
Southern district...............-- 404 
Voting registration by the Presi- 

GE ocnncimistinianidana 36 
California Debris Commission_-.....-- 68 
Cambodia, news conference remarks... 399 
Camm, Brig. Gen. Frank A__--.___--- 68 
GERD, WHEE Fic ce wcewanenanaitinin 147 
Canada 

Agreement with the United States on 
radiotelephone stations_._.......-. 
DO Oe een 98, 250 
Energy resources, exchange with U.S. 248 
International Joint Commission— 
United States and Canada-_-_......- 403 
GR. GIs ccensesecnes 347, 362 
Cancer Control Month.-..-............. 390 
ee 376 
Cannon, Robert H., Jr...---------- 125, 147 
Career Education Program, proposed. 382, ro 
Caribbean Free Trade Area__......-.-- 
Carpenter, Mrs. Samuel E_.---.------- 378 
Carpets and rugs, imports__......--- 13,14 
Carswell, George Harrold-_-..-..--.- 52, 94, 398 
aaa 243 
Castillo, Martin G.......-.-.-... 243, 350, 362 
Catholic Educational Association, Na- 
ee 250 
Catholic University of — Speech 
and Drama id acteenattlints 249 
Cattlemen’s Pm orang National_-_-__- 98 
Ceausescu, President Nicolae-_--....--- 234 


Central American Common Market.... 209 
Central Intelligence Agency, Director.. 216, 


228 
Ceylon, U.S. Ambassador to_-...---.----- 68 
Checklist of unpublished releases------- 16, 
36, 46, 68, 99, 147, 181, 251, 290, 333, 

362, 404 
CRAM  WORENG. nn cincdccnicnsinae 179, 276 
Chastagien, Watt. acini 45 





450 


Chicago, Ill., meeting on the environ- 
ment 144, 147 
China, Communist 
Foreign policy report. 195, 199, 213, 229, 234 


U.S. policy toward_...--.-.._--- 54, 56, 96 
Warsaw talks...........----- 60, 201, 235 
Chotiner, Murray M-_---------.------- 44 


Christians and Jews, National Confer- 


ee 249 
Cities 
Community Mental Health Centers 
Amendments of 1970_-....-._---_- 3 
Urban problems, meeting in Indian- 
ye 134, 135, = 
Cities, National League of_._...______ 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee on En- 
vironmental Quality.........___- 172,321 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Chairman and 
Ae, a 35 
Civil rights, Cabinet Committee on Op- 
portunities for Spanish-Speaking 
SIN ibiittcsentnbsehanchdiiptigitiindienssitisetenendeinends 10 
Civil Rights, Commission on__-.-___-_- 43,99 
Civil Service Commission.-__...._-_-~- 355 
I a cinieistins Rsdetdiieninieninscnen-tnenantenimenen 166 
Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966_... 269 
Clean Waters Act, proposed________ 159, 162 
Clement, Mrs. James H_--.--._.--__-_- 376 
Clergy Week in the United States, 
ae 129 
oe 93 
Coast Guard, U.S., Selected Reserve pro- 
gram, termination-.-_--............_. 274 
Cee 16 
Cohen, Harvey B_-._..---.--.--_----- 376 
0 § 54 
Coleman, James S-_-......-....-.---.- 357 


Colleges and universities. cutoff of Fed- 
eral funds to students involved in 


Colombia, Ambassador from-___-__.-_- 146 
Comarow, Murray----..--...---.----- 362 
Commerce, Department of 
Adjustment assistance 
Piano industry_...-.....--.--.--- 2 
Sheet glass industry__...-.___- 287, 289 
I cheatin abies tretinianiinis 6 
Assistant Secretary.-..........-- 389, 392 
Environmental Science Services Ad- 
0 Se 380 
General OCounsel................... 404 
Office of Minority Business Enter- 
ee 10, 389, 392 
Patent Office, U.S. 
Examiner-in-Chief -__.......____ 362 


First Assistant Commissioner... 286, 290 


Pollution control devices._.....__- 172 
ci ceias pesthijaieinainitnmees 135, 
143, 172, 243, 247, wt 347, 354, 357, 404 
Commission on Civil Rights.......___ 43,99 
Commission on International Trade and 
Investment Policy__.--.-..--__-____ 224 
nm on Population Growth and 
the American Future____...._______ 374 
Committee for the Preservation of the 
I fc cepchlatcsswan capi assim ames 15 
Communications 
Office of Telecommunications Policy. 156 
See 34, 66, 68, 275 
Communications Commission, Federal. 66, 
68, 146, 157 
Communications Satellite Act.....___ 275 
Communications System, National... 157 
Communism, foreign policy report_____ 195, 


200, 220, 232, 238 
Community Mental Health Centers 


Amendments of 1970_-...-...______ 375 
Compton Advertising, Inc__..._______ 352 
Conant, James B____----_____________ 279 
Conciliation Service, National Media- 

SESS eae 285 
Conference of Republican Black Elected 

cE eee 403 
Congo, Democratic Republic of the, 

President Joseph Desire Mobutu___. 322 
Congress 

Consumer protection legislation, 

meeting with the President______ 361 


House Post Office and Civil Service 
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Congress—Coniinued 
House Ways and Means Committee.. 321 
Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Federal Expenditures__......__-_- 271 


Leadership, meetings with the Presi- 
147, 251, 333, = 
Oil import program, hearings----_~-_-_ 
Tax returns inspection, Senate Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary_._._..__- 57 
Congress, Communications to 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, U.S., report transmittal... 275 
Asian Development Bank, message... 264 
Atomic energy, uses of, agreement 
between the U.S. and the United 
Kingdom, message transmitting 
IG bin ccgdccnne 75 
ee th ee 106 
Communications Satellite Program, 
report transmittal_...........-.-- 275 
Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Gen- 
ocide, message to Senate-_-_--__-__ 244, 245 
119 
Education reform, message------_.-- 304 
Employee benefits protection act, 
proposed, message.-...........---- 358 
Environmental quality, message-_---- 160 
Executive Office of the President, Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 1970, 
I crite cenceemine 353 
Federal Economy Act of 1970, mes- 
sees histaoe niin oni sid iilian 271 
Foreign assistance program, report 
ss TE ere 317 
Foreign policy report........-.-_--- 194 
Higher education, message_-__._-- 381, 404 
Labor disputes in the transportation 
industry, message............__.. 280 
Labor-HEW-OEO appropriations bill 
Letter to Republican Senators and 
Congressmen from Bryce N. Har- 
I ns cntapioic ci dn aia hi 33 
Letter to Speaker, House of Repre- 
ee 124 
Veto message to the House of 
Representatives -...-....--. .. 78 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Council, report transmittal__-.__- 146 
National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, report transmittal__._._._ __ 245 
National estuary study, report trans- 
ag A CT STR RT 361 
National Science Board, report trans- 
MN - Shinactnncidededddwwdsmnci 246 
National Science Foundation, report 
i, Ee Re 192 
Office of Telecommunications Policy, 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1970, 
COE. ciidenbetiaiacnwnsnn 156 
Radiotelephone stations, agreement 
between the U.S. and Canada, 
message to Senate_-__..---.------ 98 
Railroad Retirement Board, report 
LE oo Ee 249 
Railway labor dispute, message---__-_ 316 
Small business, message-_-_.--.---.- 391, 404 
State of the Union message_-_-_._-___- 58 
Conrad, Capt. Charles, Jr_.....------ 178 
Conservation 
Airport construction_-..-.....------ 44 


Budget message-_-___.-_-- 107, 111, 114, 115 
Environmental quality, message... 159, 169 
Federal property-.-...........-.-.-- 173 
National Governors’ Conference-_---_-__ 
State of the Union message-_-_-_-_-_--__ 63 
Conservation Fund, Land and Water. 169, 170 
Construction, Cabinet Committee on_. 378, 


380 
Construction industry__..-.------- 376, 404 
Construction Industry Collective Bar- 
gaining Commission_-_....-...-----. 378 
Constructors Association, National.... 379 
Consumer interests 
Budget message__....-....---.----- 117 
HEE Sic ccsccadcedcwcsbas 361, 362 


Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Gen- 
244, 245, 251 


CONEY, GOK... .. ne cece nccecccccs 243 
CO, FIs win ee tctincadssasne 146 
Cooke, Terence Cardinal_-.---.------- 36 

C, SE. DOOR Bh nccncnnsesanndin 376 
Copper industry............................ 36 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting... 310 


Costa Rica, US. Ambassador to-.-... 193, ry 
Council of Economic Advisers_--.--._- 
98, 99, 120, 170, 174, 228, 248, 317, aan 
404 
Council on Environmental Quality 
Chairman. 89, 90, 99, 144, 147, 170, 174, 181 


Chicago, Ill., meeting------------ 144, 181 
Establishment -....-.~...-..... 11, .~ 
IID, sidan irenerescnseite eainaahiieae 89, 


Pollution control___--.-- 
Council for Rural Affairs.......... 354, 362 
Council for Urban Affairs 

Consolidation into Domestic Coun- 


—_ mea ere ay errr ere ror me 354 
Executive Secretary--.-..-..--.-.-- 140, 290 
Indianapolis, Ind., meeting--..--- 135, 140 

Courts. See United States courts. 
Cs ch cteicdnccccuswiuinn 243 


Crime and law enforcement 
Budget message-----.---- 107, 110, 112, 117 
Extradition of fugitives to the United 


GE cn ccaccnsnncckktocimecsanne 389 
Mayors of middle-sized cities, meet- 
ing in Indianapolis, Ind-_------ 138, 141 
State of the Union message------_--. 62 
Cummings, Willard-_-.-.--------------- 376 
CUO, Finn en cc ceccncccccscs 243 
Dahlberg, Kenneth Harry------------- 180 
|, 243 
Deween, Berbera A................... 146 
Dawson, Howard A., Jr__-------------- 404 
Ne 80, 93, 107, 109, 111 
Defense, Department of 
See also Armed Forces. 
Air Force Department, Secretary... 96 
Army Department, water resources 
ROGUES onic nccicccnsscasunccenses 129 
Deputy Assistant Secretary----.-- 177, 251 
Deputy Secretary._.............. 216, 228 
Drug education and training-------- 352 
Military realignments-_-_...--.------- 317 


Navy Department, U.S.S. Dwight D. 
I Scenic ntinantiniwnite 

Presidential Unit Citations... 91, 174, 331 

GENE  ctaninansdctiscdacoesnenne 


194, 
201, 205, 216, 228, 231, 247, 317, 347 


Study of organization and practices- = 
Defense Panel, Blue Ribbon----------- 289 
Defense Program Review Committee... 228 
Defense Week, National___....-------- 177 
SE, GIGS... 2.0 cc cnccccnnssuecse 243 
Demirel, Prime Minister Suleyman----_- 180 
Denmark, Prime Minister Hilmar 

PE. kc ce tcinccndncseeusnes 
Developing nations 

Budget message-----...-....-.-- 107, 114 

pe ee 122 

Foreign assistance program----_.---- 317 

Foreign policy report__.......--- 223-225 

re 346, 362 


SE, WO wane cccnnedacteaeeene 45 
Digest of White House announce- 
ments 
36, 45, 67, 98, 146, 180, 249, 289, 20, 
361, 403 
Dingell, Repr. Join D..............=- 11 
Disarmament, General Advisory Com- 
mittee on Arms Control and_---.----- 


Disarmament, toxins_._.--....---- 179, 237 

Disaster relief 
IN 8 ors i 249 
CO SS en ree 6, 74, 192 
.. - aaa 13, 35 
i. ee 123 
CRE ee eee 34 
0 SS eer ne ee 286 
EEE 13, 249 
RIED wicccceccccdccccsaasowncn 34 
eee $2 
I ii a ts ee 33 
Wes VS go 5 ow ccc ncccdcenns 91 
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District of Columbia 


CRONE oc ncn nccnncsnccscsnen 68 
GE once necncccascncsccacss 348, 362 
Crime and law enforcement.-_.....-- 62 
Te eet sudee..........-.... 180, 251 


District judges. See United States 
courts. 

Dobrynin, Anatoly F_--.....--.------- 304 

Domestic Council, proposed--.....- 354, 357 


Donnelly, Thomas-----.--.-------.---- 243 
Drugs 
Ad Hoc Committee on Drug Abuse.. 353 
Federal programs------..-.-- 351, 361, 362 


DuBridge, Lee A-_-- 99, 133, 135, 144, 181, 191 


DuMaine, Rev. Pierre_...........----- 302 
East African Economic Community... 221 
Easter Seal Child, National___.....__-- 250 
Economic Adjustment Committee, 
Inter-Agency ..................2--- 317 
Economic Advisers, Council of. See 


Council of Economic Advisers. 
Economic Commission for Europe- .----- 207 
Economic Growth and Reconstruction 
Organization, National---.-.....--... 
Economic Opportunity, Office of. See 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Economic opportunity programs. See 
Equal opportunity programs. 
Economic Policy, Cabinet Committee 
Economic policy, international______-- 
SEED HN iiicccccccecncdaceses 99,119 
Economy, national 


Budget message---.....--.--.-.---- 106 
Defense realignments, economic diffi- 
CED Se icicwnccnnncccccccccoe 318 
Economic Report................... 119 
Employee Benefits Protection Act, 
proposed ........................ 358 
Federal Economy Act of 1970___-_- 271, 279 
Gross national product_............ 
oe INE reer ree 92, 93, 95 
Labor disputes, transportation__--____ 2 
Labor-HEW-OEO appropriations 
Weaccccesnsccsecsnasasane 33, 76, 79 
2 ES PI icccncndctennacanan 248 
Ee eee ee ee eee 80 
Tax Reform Act of 1969..__.____.-. 7 
Ecuador, U.S. Ambassador to_.-__- 193, 251 
Education 
UII ic sce sca csicesek ccailiah al 124 
Budget message________..__- 112, 114, 117 


Campus disorders, cutoff of Federal 
funds to students 


Desegregation____.______ 191, 251, 314, 397 

Eee een 51 
ka 32 
Impacted Aid ---- 80, 272,311,315 
International Education Year_______ 178 
Message to Congress.__.__.______ 381, 404 


National Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren 302, 308 

National Advisory Council on Ex- 
tension and Continuing Education_ 

National Catholic Educational Asso- 
clation 


322 
250 


61, 
81, 304, 333, 381, 386 

Vocational 377,378 
Education Commission of the States... 
Educational Progress, National Assess- 
ment of 


45, 68 
Eisenhower, Gen. Dwight D____ 87, 174, 263 
El Toro Marine Corps Air Station, Calif_ 9 
Elderly persons. See Older Americans. 
Embassies, foreign, 
Emergency Preparedness, Office of. See 
Office of Emergency Preparedness. 
ney Public Interest Protection 


f . =e 
Employee Benefits Protection Act, = 
Employment eter ge ey te ee _ 

udget message... 107, 113 
Economic Report._..._..._______. 119, 121 
Equal opportunity....________ 61, 377, 379 


Employment Opportunity Commission, 
EE ree eee ie 249, 251 
NG GD cencccweweneses 4038 
CE ee ere 376 
Environment 
See also Conservation. 


Airport construction___...._...--.--- 
Budget message--_...___ 


FS Sc nincccnsnnansiaten 320 
Foreign policy report..........-.-.-.-. 207 

Meeting with certain Governors, 
ee een 143, 144 
Message to Congress___......--.--.-- 160 
67 


National Governors’ Conference----_-- 2 
Pollution control_-_.-_- 63, 126, 127, 132, 159 
Gin cc nctnnsaneesonts 
Environment, Cabinet Committee on 
WEED disci atcintcsalenwntncimsmeeumens: 
Environmental Financing Authority-- 
Environmental Health Association, Na- 
CE cciccccctimiantanieninbenohnn 
Environmental Quality, Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Committee on_........--- 172,321 
Environmental Quality, Council on. See 
Counci! on Environmental Quality. 
Equal Educational Opportunity Survey 
OE Wi iictiediticninmndansdickiiemapiinne 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission 117, 249, 251 
Equal opportunity programs 


ee 117 
Cabinet Committee on Opportunities 
for Spanish-Speaking People------ 10 
Ee 123 
I icetaciccnsiins citeassemmstitionians 306, 314, 383 
Empl CO Oe Te 377,379 
State of the Union message-_-_-.-....-- 61 
Europe 
Apollo 12 astronauts, tour_..-.---.-- 178 
Foreign policy report._...--- 195, 198, 203 
Possibility of Presidential visit....-- 99 
UR. TORE WEE.....2 cc encccee 59 
European Economic Community-_--_---- 224 
Evans, Mrs. Benjamin--....-.....---- 376 
Evans, Mrs. Lewis P., Jr_.....--------- 243 


Everglades National Park, Fla_._...---_- 44 
PE DE ntctncddesncusdbaeines 243 
Executive Orders 
Basic allowances for certain members 
of the Armed Forces (EO 11511)_. 286 
Control of air and water pollution at 
Federal facilities (EO 11507) -__-_-_- 127 
Extradition to the United States of 
fugitives from justice (EO 11517)_. 389 
Federal executive salary schedule 
we eee 44 
CO ED an cktenteaicnsnnncegmmrenaieenn 193 
nee ewer 389 
Identification of unneeded Federal 
real property (EO 11508) --.....__. 173 
Inspection of certain tax returns by 
the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
clary (EO 11506) ................. 57 
Interest equalization tax (EO 11506). 124 


Planning, acquisition, and e- 
ment of Federal space (EO 11512)__ 286, 
290 

President’s Advisory Council on Man- 


agement Improvement (EO 11509). 175 
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